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INTRODUCTION 


THE  woodcuts  in  this  volume  give  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  small  sailing  craft,  mostly  fishing, 
which  still  work  in  the  English  Channel  and 
the  Thames,  and  some  of  the  famous  types  of  the 
older  days  of  smuggling  and  hovelling. 

The  region  dealt  with  consists  of  part  of  the  Cornwall 
Sea  Fisheries  District,  and  the  Devon,  Southern,  Sussex, 
and  Kent-and-Essex  Districts,  giving  a  range  from  Land’s 
End  to  London  and  a  choice  of  vessel  from  such  differing 
places  as  Newlyn,  Brixham,  Fowey,  Plymouth,  Poole,  the 
Solent,  Brighton,  Hastings,  Folkestone,  Deal,  Ramsgate, 

Whitstable  and  Leigh-on-Sea. 

Who  can  foretell  the  length  of  life  remaining  to  the 
sailer  and  her  crew,  skilled  in  the  use  of  her  ;  and  the  day 
when  the  glory,  romance  and  hardship  of  canvas  and  timber  432 

have  departed  ? 

That  sail  alone  is  doomed  is  very  probable  ;  but  there  is 
no  death  for  the  spirit,  born  of  sail,  which  made  the 
British  fisherman  what  he  was  in  the  War  and  what  he  is 
to-day. 
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FISHING  BOATS  AND  BARGES 

FROM  THE  THAMES  TO  LAND’S  END 


CHAPTER  I 

LUGGERS,  LONG-BOOMERS,  AND  THE  LIKE 

A  LITTLE  fishing  lugger,  with  a  crew  of  five  men, 
/  %  stole  from  her  Cornish  haven  ;  but  not  to  shoot 

J — %  and  haul  her  nets.  Penzance,  her  home,  had 
jL .  -Hk.  fallen  on  hard  times,  and  the  deep  sea  toilers  of 

the  county  of  “  One  and  All  ”  had  heard  of  a  better  land  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  So  they  had  sailed  away.  The 
lugger  put  six  thousand  miles  of  North  and  South  Atlantic 
between  herself  and  the  English  Channel  ;  then,  early  one 
fine  morning,  a  port  official  who  was  walking  on  the  beach 
at  Cape  Town  was  startled  by  what  he  took  to  be  an  appa¬ 
rition — small  blame  to  him,  for  he  was  in  the  region  of 
Vanderdecken,  with  his  Flying  Dutchman.  Pie  saw  a  craft 
high  and  dry,  being  “fettled  up”  by  bronzed,  bearded,  big- 
booted  men. 

“  Hallo,  my  lads,”  said  the  official  at  last,  “  where  do 
you  come  from  ?  ” 
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“  Cornwall,”  replied  the  bilge-scrubbers,  as  unemotion¬ 
ally  as  if  they  had  said,  “Just  round  the  corner.” 

The  official  pulled  himself  together  enough  to  inquire 
further,  “And  where  are  you  going  ?  ” 

“To  Australia,”  the  lugger-men  told  him;  and  to  the 
Orient  they  went,  taking  the  Cape  Royal  Mail  with  them, 
and  safely  navigated  the  further  six  thousand  miles  of  Indian 
Ocean. 

That  Cornish  lugger’s  twelve  thousand  miles  of  ocean 
voyaging  was  a  notable  achievement ;  but  it  was  only  a 
variation  of  the  life  of  the  deep  sea  fishermen.  In  the 
essentials  there  was  no  great  difference  between  the  long 
voyage  without  fishing  and  the  shorter  trips  that  luggers 
and  their  like  were  making  as  their  destiny.  In  the  day’s 
work  craft  and  men  were  called  upon  to  fight  the  same  seas, 
though  in  shorter  spells  and  nearer  home,  and  there  was 
little  to  choose  between  the  far-bound  lugger  and  some  of 
her  sisters  which  fished  the  Channel  and  Atlantic  waters. 

It  made  small  difference  whether  a  vessel  like  a  lugger 
went  fleeting  or  undertook  a  long  voyage,  for  the  fleeter  in 
his  eight  or  more  weeks’  spell  had  to  ride  out  any  gale  that 
blew,  just  as  the  Orient-bound  craft,  having  started,  had  to 
forge  ahead  and  not  turn  back.  Where  the  fleeter  gained 
was  in  companionship.  He  was  far  from  land,  but  he  had 
the  constant  company  of  his  kind,  and  the  fleet  became 
much  more  his  home  than  any  place  he  ever  knew  ashore. 

That  achievement  of  the  Cornish  fishing-boat  before  the 
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days  of  mammoth  liners  in  which  people  do  not  go  to  sea  at 
all,  in  the  real  sense,  but  merely  continue  their  home  and 
hotel  life,  was  notable  not  so  much  as  an  enterprise  by  a 
small  vessel  and  a  small  crew,  because  both  have  done  mar¬ 
vellous  things  afloat,  as  because  Ashing  craft  and  fishermen 
are  so  inherently  localisms  that  the  appearance  of  a  Cornish 
lugger  and  Cornishmen  at  an  Australian  port  might  almost 
as  reasonably  have  been  expected  as  the  arrival  of  aborigines 
and  their  canoes  at  the  Land’s  End. 

The  conservatism  of  fishing  remains  its  chief  character¬ 
istic,  and  there  are  still  left  craft  and  craftsmen  who  are  the 
continuation  of  centuries  of  what  has  been  not  so  much 
change  as  improvement.  For  fishermen  are  the  oldest  of 
craftsmen,  and  anyone  who  sees  at  daybreak  on  the  lonely 
waters  some  of  them  hauling  their  nets  in  sailing  or  rowing 
boats,  may  look  upon  a  spectacle  differing  but  little  from  that 
presented  by  those  fishers  of  Galilee  from  whom  the  best- 
beloved  of  the  disciples  were  chosen.  Simon  Peter  and 
Andrew,  two  brothers,  were  “  casting  a  net  into  the  sea  ’ 
when  they  were  called,  and  James  and  John,  “other  two 
brethren,”  were  with  their  father,  in  a  ship,  “  mending  their 
nets,”  when  they  also  were  called  to  become  fishers  of  men. 

The  deep  sea  and  inshore  fisherman  is  a  craftsman,  skilled 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  that  which  some  acknowledged 
craftsmen  claim,  for  he  learns  in  an  exceptional  school,  and 
his  learning  never  ends,  his  knowledge  is  never  completed. 
But  with  all  his  imperfections  he  remains  unique,  and  gets 
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nearer  to  Nature  and  her  mysteries  than  most  ol  those  who 
are  trained  to  do  a  certain  thing.  The  admiral  of  a  North 
Sea  fishing:  fleet  is  a  craftsman  skilled  in  the  signs  of  sea, 
sky  and  air,  and  especially  in  the  strange  banks  of  the  ocean- 
bed  and  the  myriads  of  living  creatures  that  exist  upon  and 
over  them.  The  man  who  carries  on  his  back  his  coracle, 
which  is  like  a  large  clothes-basket,  and  goes  afloat  in  it  to 
fish,  is  a  craftsman  too,  just  as  his  predecessor,  the  coracle¬ 
carrying  early  Briton,  was,  though  he  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  existence  of  craftsmen. 

The  English  Channel,  from  Land’s  End  to  Dungeness, 
and  the  Narrow  Sea  between  England  and  France,  with 
the  Thames  Estuary  and  London  River  added,  give  an  un¬ 
equalled  variety  of  fishing  craft  and  shipping.  On  that 
waterway,  by  far  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  is  visible 
every  sort  of  vessel  that  depends  for  movement  on  wind  or 
coal  or  oil,  engaged  in  all  forms  of  trade  and  pleasure — and 
war  when  necessary — and  coming  from  or  going  to  every 
part  of  the  globe.  Freak  fighting-ships  and  such  creations 
as  “  mystery  towers  ”  apart,  the  region  gives  an  almost 
bewildering  collection  of  floating  creations.  The  world’s 
largest  liner,  with  her  overpowering  tonnage  of  nearly  sixty 
thousand,  her  swimming-bath,  gymnasium,  cafes,  gardens, 
flower-pots,  and  a  thousand  and  one  contrivances  in  her 
gigantic  body,  will  pass  a  floating  atom  in  which  a  fisher¬ 
man,  with  perhaps  an  able-bodied  boy,  will  still  pursue  the 
calling  of  his  remote  fathers.  A  nightmare  creation,  forts 
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piled  on  forts  she  seems  to  be,  bristling  with  terrific  guns  ; 
will  surge  along,  a  mighty  battleship  which  is  in  reality  a 
floating  gun-platform,  and  the  man  at  the  wheel  of  a  London 
barge,  who  does  not  like  either  the  ship  or  her  pride,  will  tell 
the  winds  of  heaven  what  he  thinks  of  both. 

But  we  are  not  considering  the  vast  subject  of  the 
Channel  shipping  in  general  :  merely  that  element  which 
includes  sailing  fishing  craft  and  a  few  kindred  creations,  and 
as  right  a  way  to  do  it  as  any  other  is  to  get  to  the  region  of 
the  Land’s  End  and  work  peacefully  up  Channel,  through 
the  Straits,  and  so  reach  London  River,  or  go  the  other  way 
about.  And  if  you  begin  with  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Land’s  End  you  must  lay  emphasis  on  Brixham,  which  is 
the  mother  port  of  Channel  trawling  and  has  given  many 
enterprising  sons  to  distant  harbours  which  fishing  craft 
frequent.  Brixham  rightly  holds  her  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  trawling  world,  and  there  is  no  port  which  offers  a 
more  fascinating  study  of  the  industry.  In  her  biggest  craft 
she  provides  a  type  which  is  a  notable  combination  of  work 
and  play,  for  the  smack  scours  the  sea-bed  for  her  living  and 
at  the  right  season  takes  her  holiday  at  the  regatta,  like  the 
lady  she  is.  And  so  beautiful  is  she  in  form,  spars,  sails  and 
general  outfit,  when  she  is  competing,  that  she  might  well  be 
taken  for  a  sea-going  yacht.  Her  fine  lines,  her  graceful  sheer 
and  her  elliptical  stern  mark  her  as  a  class  apart,  and  the 
newest  form  of  Brixham  beam-trawler  is  a  perfect  creation. 

There  are  four  types  of  trawlers  working  from  the  old 
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Devon  fishing  port  to-day.  First  amongst  them  is  the  large 
ketch-rigged  vessel,  specially  meant  for  the  Bristol  Channel 
fishing,  but  equally  adapted  for  her  home  waters  ;  second  is 
the  type  which  is  known  as  the  “  mule,’’  also  ketch-rigged, 
but  smaller  than  the  first  type,  and  employed  mostly  in  the 
home  fishing.  The  “  mules  ”  are  so  named  because  they  are 
neither  large  nor  small,  nor  do  they  come  in  the  third-class, 
which  is  known  as  the  “  Mumble-bee.”  “  Mule”  is  a  term 
used  on  various  parts  of  the  coast  to  describe  a  vessel  which 
has  not  had  an  established  class  of  its  own,  like  the  ketch, 
lugger,  yawl  and  so  on  ;  and  accordingly  the  word  was  taken 
to  describe  the  useful  go-between  trawler  which  to-day  is  the 
most  prominent  type  in  use  at  Brixham. 

The  “  Mumble-bee  ”  as  a  class  has  almost  vanished  from 
existence,  though  a  few  specimens  remain.  They  take  their 
name  from  Mumbles — famous  for  the  “  Women  of  Mumbles 
Head  ” — at  the  entrance  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  where,  in 
the  earlier  days  of  Brixham  trawling,  a  few  small  fishing- 
boats  were  bought  and  fitted  for  trawling  on  the  inner 
grounds  at  Brixham.  They  were  so  successful  that  the  local 
builders  made  similar  small  boats  to  order  ;  then  the  craft 
grew  larger  and  better  and  improvements  were  steadily  made, 
but  these  later  structures  kept  their  old,  quaint  name  of 
“  Mumble-bee,”  and  so  they  are  called  to-day,  though  the 
survivors,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  fitted  with  steam 
capstans  and  are  ketch-rigged. 

The  fourth  class  is  that  of  the  motor-boat,  which  is  taking 
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the  place  of  the  old  Mumble-bee  ”  and  was  introduced  at 
Brixham  during  the  closing  period  of  the  War.  These 
motor  vessels  also  are  for  use  on  the  inner  fishing-grounds, 
but  they  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  and  prosperity  that 
attended  the  introduction  of  the  sailing  fishing-boats  from 
Mumbles. 

To  complete  the  variety  at  Brixham  the  port  possesses 
two  steam  trawlers,  but  in  their  case  also  results  have  not 
been  encouraging,  so  in  a  remarkable  degree  Brixham,  the 
cradle  of  the  sailing  trawler,  remains  a  sailing  centre  still. 

And  the  spirit  of  sail  permeates  Brixham  men.  Just  as 
some  people,  whose  right  to  be  alive  at  all  is  a  mystery,  exist 
to  evade  toiling  and  spinning  and  to  devise  new  forms  ot 
pleasure,  hunger  for  a  pet  diversion,  so  the  men  of  Brixham 
thirst  for  that  time  when  the  smack  is  homeward  bound  for 
the  regatta.  They  live  for  it  and  talk  of  it  ceaselessly,  and 
so  that  they  may  fight  the  good  fight  on  the  great  sailing 
days  they  show  as  much  zeal  and  skill  in  getting  their  vessels 
ready  as  they  ever  put  into  the  laborious  and  often  painful 
work  of  pawing  at  the  net,  that  is,  the  handling  inboard  of  the 
trawl  when  the  engine — if  there  is  one — has  done  its  work. 

On  a  midsummer  Sunday  I  went  on  board  a  Brixham 
trawler  which  was  fishing  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  She  was 
one  of  the  big  smacks,  a  fine  craft,  commanded  by  the 
youngest  skipper  at  her  old-world  port,  who  had  got  his 
ticket  as  soon  as  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  With 
himself  as  crew  were  two  brothers,  another  hand,  and  the 
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“  breaker-in,”  a  forlorn  little  fellow  who  was  making  his  first 
voyage,  to  see  whether  he  would  be  worth  keeping  on.  He 
was  silent  and  dejected,  and  when  I  asked  him  if  he  liked 
the  sea  he  said  “No,  I  don’t.  ’  But  that  was  understand¬ 
able,  for  the  “breaker-in”  had  had  a  stormy  baptism,  and 
during  the  night  the  smack  had  been  badly  buffeted  and  her 
gear  had  been  damaged. 

In  talking  to  that  young  Brixham  skipper  I  was  listening 
to  speech  which  might  have  been  that  of  Drake  and  Hawkins, 
and  even  the  courtly  Raleigh,  for  there  is  contemporary 
evidence,  Professor  Ernest  Weekley  says,  that  Sir  Walter 
spoke  broad  Devonshire  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  probably 
the  language  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  did  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  the  present-day  Brixham  fishermen. 

That  Brixham  trawler  was  spick,  span,  bright  and  clean, 
for  she  had  been  thoroughly  tidied  up  after  the  Sunday 
dinner.  I  tried  to  cheer  the  “  breaker-in  ”  by  becoming 
enthusiastic  about  his  cooking  and  polishing,  but  he  refused 
to  be  comforted.  In  many  ways  the  craft  and  her  environ¬ 
ment  could  not  have  differed  greatly  from  the  fishing  vessels 
and  fishermen  who  did  so  much  in  dealing  the  death-blow 
to  the  staggering  galleons  of  the  misnamed  Most  Happy 
Armada.  She  was  trimmer  and  smarter  in  shape  and  rig, 
but  was  not  much  smaller  than  Drake’s  Golden  Hind ,  and 
she  and  her  class  were  built  and  worked  in  a  region  in  which 
Elizabeth’s  sea-dogs  did  plenty  of  their  fighting,  plundering, 
and  roystering. 
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That  Brixham  smack,  the  Peto ,  had  just  begun  a  three 
months’  voyage,  and  she  was  representative  of  similar  English 
Channel  vessels  which  were  working  the  Bristol  Channel  and 
the  West  Coast  as  single-boaters  during  the  summer  season. 
Like  the  smack,  the  Euston ,  in  which  I  had  sailed  from 
quaint  Newlyn,  at  the  Land’s  End,  the  Peto  was  sheltering 
under  Lundy  Island. 

The  bad  weather  continued,  but  the  Peto  and  the  Euston 
got  to  sea  that  night,  although  the  south  cone  was  still  hoisted 
on  the  island.  Our  trawl  was  shot,  but  it  fouled  an  obstruc¬ 
tion,  and  had  to  be  hauled  two  hours  before  the  proper  time. 
Later  the  trawl  was  shot  again,  in  a  heavy  sea  and  strong 
wind,  and  we  towed  it  diligently,  while  the  rain  seemed  to 
fall  solid  on  board  ;  the  smack  groaned  and  creaked  drearily, 
thuds  on  deck  told  of  “  lumps”  from  snarly  seas,  and  the  roar¬ 
ing  wind  and  rolls  and  pitches  came  from  something  more 
than  summer  zephyrs.  It  was,  amongst  other  things,  more 
preparation  for  the  little  “  breaker-in, ”on  his  entrance  to  the 
hard,  stern  graft  of  deep  sea  fishing. 

There  is  no  pretentious  preparation  for  retiring  or  rising 
on  board  smacks.  In  the  old  North  Sea  fleeting  days  men, 
at  the  end  of  eight  or  more  weeks,  returned  home  without 
having  undressed  or  washed  during  the  whole  voyage.  In 
my  own  case  I  had  simply  jammed  my  cap  on  a  peg  and 
climbed  into  my  bunk.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  got 
out  and  made  my  way  through  the  cabin  and  up  the  steep 
ladder,  till  my  head  was  just  above  the  hood  way,  and 
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I  watched  the  gale.  There  was  a  deep,  sustained  roar  in  the 
wind,  with  fierce  screams  as  squalls  struck  us,  and  there  was 
the  seeth  and  surge  of  waves  rolling  high  into  the  darkness, 
in  ghostly  procession.  Phosphorescence  made  a  livid  light 
in  the  water,  and  breaking  crests  and  flying  drift  became 
weirdly  illuminated.  Our  vessel,  a  fifty-six  ton  ketch,  lying- 
to  under  storm  canvas  in  those  vast  Atlantic  seas,  was  an 
almost  inconsiderable  atom  in  the  roar  and  smother,  one  of 
many  such  specks  that  night  in  the  torn,  wild  region  of  the 
gale.  She  was  heavy  and  down  by  the  head,  and  took  some 
deep  dives  ;  yet  she  was  making  good  weather  of  it,  as  she 
had  made  of  many  gales  during  the  twenty-seven  years  she 
had  been  afloat. 

When  I  could  speak  at  all  through  that  hoodway,  into 
the  eerie  night,  it  was  with  the  mate  of  the  smack,  who  had 
been  with  her  through  the  whole  of  her  life,  so  that,  with  the 
rare  breaks  of  visits  ashore,  he  had  lived  his  life  in  her  little 
cabin  and  on  her  cramped  deck.  He  was  one  of  the  school 
of  old  North  Sea  fishermen,  just  as  the  skipper  ol  the  Peto 
was  one  of  the  Brixham  school.  Times  change  swiftly,  and 
almost  out  of  recognition,  and  with  them  have  changed  these 
two  craft,  for  both  have  had  motors  installed  as  auxiliaries. 

These  vessels  were  in  marked  contrast,  because  in  the 
Ruston  the  skipper  and  crew  were  East  Coast  men,  and  had 
spent  most  of  their  lives  in  the  fishing  fleets/and  the  Brixham 
men  were  single-boaters,  keeping  in  almost  constant  touch 
with  shore  and  home.  The  fleeters  had  toiled  for  years  on 
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the  Dogger  and  other  North  Sea  banks,  far  from  land  and 
safety,  and  had  counted  themselves  fortunate  if,  during  the 
fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year,  they  had  spent  six  weeks  ashore. 
They  were  now  making  a  voyage  to  the  Westward,  and, 
Briton-like,  compared  that  region  of  the  globe  unfavourably 
with  the  North  Sea.  The  Brixham  men,  for  their  part, 
were  content  that  North  Sea  men  should  prefer  the  Dogger 
and  its  cheerless  brother  banks,  but  they  did  not  pretend  to 
understand  the  choice.  Every  man  to  his  taste,  and  it  needs 
hard  Englishmen  to  appreciate  the  “hard  grey  weather” 
that  breeds  them. 

The  great  point  of  similarity  between  two  crews  who 
were  in  some  respects  so  dissimilar,  especially  in  speech, 
was  that  both  were  beam-trawlermen,  and  both  owed  their 
origin  as  such  to  that  haven  on  the  Devonshire  coast  near 
which  William  of  Orange  landed  and  where  Lyte  wrote 
“Abide  with  me.” 

Brixham  is  the  mother  of  the  deep-sea  trawlers,  though 
Barking  puts  in  a  claim  for  the  ancestry  ;  and  in  her  nursery 
were  cradled  that  courageous  and  enduring  race  which  has 
done  so  much  to  save  the  British  Empire  from  disaster. 
The  dons  and  their  cut-throats  who  sailed  in  the  Armada 
meant  to  land  in  London  River  and  to  kill,  burn  and 
destroy  everywhere.  Brixham  and  other  fishermen  largely 
helped  to  crush  the  Armada.  More  than  three  hundred 
years  later  German  barbarians  had  similar  designs  on 
England,  and  again  a  ruthless  invasion  was  frustrated 
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because  of  the  co-operation  of  a  great  body  of  toilers  of 
the  deep,  very  many  of  whom  had  been  trained  in  sailing 
craft. 

Brixham  fishermen  were  prominent  in  the  fight  with  the 
Armada,  and  repeatedly  Brixham  fishermen  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Great  War.  It  was  a  Brixham  beam 
trawler,  the  Provident,  skippered  by  William  Pillar,  which 
rescued  seventy-one  survivors  of  the  crew  of  the  battleship 
Formidable,  when  she  was  torpedoed  by  a  German  sub¬ 
marine  in  the  Channel  early  in  the  bitter  morning  of  New 
Year’s  Day,  1915.  Of  the  battleship’s  complement  of 
eight  hundred  six  hundred  perished. 

The  Provident ,  owing  to  the  gale,  was  running  to 
Brixham  for  shelter,  but  she  was  forced  to  heave  to,  and 
this  she  did  off  the  Start.  Suddenly  one  of  the  Formidable s 
boats,  containing  seventy-one  men,  was  seen  driving  past  the 
smack  with  a  sailor’s  scarf  hoisted  on  an  oar  as  a  signal  of 
distress.  For  three  hours  the  skipper  and  crew  of  the 
smack  fought  to  save  the  boat’s1  crew — and  they  won,  though 
at  times  the  waves  rose  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  smack 
and  boat  were  repeatedly  hurled  above  and  below  each 
other.  The  survivors  were  taken  in  the  Provident  to 
Brixham,  more  fortunate  than  some  of  their  fellow-sailors 
in  another  boat,  who  died  of  exposure  and  injuries. 

This  heroic  achievement  of  Brixham  fishermen  was 
recognised  by  the  Admiralty  bestowing  a  reward  of  ^250 
on  the  skipper,  and  proportionate  sums  to  the  two  men  and 
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boy  who  were  with  him  as  crew;  and  the  King  received  the 
fishe  rmen  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  told  them  how  well 
he  understood  what  they  had  done,  “  Because,”  said  he, 
I  know  how  arduous  it  is  to  gybe  a  vessel  in  a  heavy 
gale.” 

Brixham  trawlers,  in  hull,  spars,  sails,  and  general 
equipment  represent  a  form  of  perfection  in  human  achieve¬ 
ment.  Everything  is  justly  balanced,  and  to  the  last  detail 
there  is  interdependence.  For  a  workaday  craft,  that  has 
to  “  fend  ”  for  itself  in  hostile  environment,  there  is  no 
superior  to  the  powerful  and  handy  smack  which  is  the 
successor  to  the  famous  “long-boomer,”  that  is,  the  big 
cutter  with  the  main-boom  of  immense  size  and  weight. 

The  cutter  got  her  name  from  her  fast  sailing,  and  she 
is,  of  all  fishing  boats,  most  closely  connected  with  the  English 
Channel.  Generally  the  “long-boomer”  was  on  the  small 
side,  a  good  specimen  being  of  forty  or  fifty  tons,  yet  big 
enough  to  give  seaworthiness  and  to  allow  reasonable,  if 
not  adequate,  accommodation  for  her  crew.  Her  sharp 
entrance,  good  beam  and  clean  run  made  her  a  rapid 
traveller,  and  the  simplicity  of  her  rig  enabled  her  crew  to 
handle  her  smartly  and  efficiently. 

The  “long-boomers”  were  either  clincher  or  carvel  built 
and  had  a  straight-running  bowsprit  and  carried  a  fore-and- 
aft  mainsail,  gaff-topsail,  stay-foresail,  and  jib  ;  there  was  no 
jib-stay,  the  jib  hoisting  and  hanging  by  the  halliards  alone. 
Admiral  W.  H., Smyth,  who  died  in  the  sixties,  declared  that 
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the  cutter  had  been  made  to  “  set  every  sail,  even  royal 
studding-sails,  sky-scrapers,  moon-rakers,  star-gazers,  water 
and  below-water  sails,  that  could  be  set  by  any  vessel  on 
one  mast.”  He  instanced  the  Viper ,  a  cutter  of  the  great 
size  of  460  tons  and  28  guns,  one  of  the  largest  of  her 
class  which  had-  answered  effectually.  She  proved  very 
useful  during  the  American  War,  especially  by  getting  into 
Gibraltar  at  a  critical  period  of  the  siege.  The  “long- 
boomers  ”  were  at  their  best  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  it 
was  in  smacks  of  this  type  that  East  Coast  fishermen  made 
the  summer  voyage  of  three  or  more  months  to  Icelandic 
waters,  cod  fishing. 

The  term  smack  is  used  nowadays  almost  exclusively 
in  connection  with  fishing  vessels,  and  as  such  has  a 
comprehensive  application,  though  it  relates  mostly  to  the 
large  class  of  vessel  employed  in  beam-trawling.  The  finest 
specimens  of  Channel  smacks  are  the  big  Brixham  craft, 
stout,  weatherly,  and  enduring  ;  but,  like  other  fishing 
vessels,  working  against  great  odds  because  of  the  ob¬ 
structions  on  the  sea-bed  resulting  from  the  War.  Loss 
of  gear  is  very  common,  and  such  casualties  are  costly  to 
owners  and  mean  hard  work  and  no  pay  for  the  crews. 
There  was  a  time  when  “  smack  ”  described  a  passenger 
vessel,  often  cutter-rigged,  and  occasionally  of  considerable 
size,  the  largest  being  the  celebrated  Leith  smacks,  which 
reached  the  size  of  two  hundred  tons. 

In  evolving  the  smack,  man  set  himself  to  copy  and 
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emulate  the  fish,  and  that  he  has  succeeded  is  clear  to  the 
beholder  of  a  Brixham  trawler  or  a  Cornish  lueeer  seen  at 
the  right  angle  when  aground  at  low  water;  and  the  success 
is  still  better  understood  if  a  model  is  upturned,  then  the 
beauty  of  the  form  can  be  fully  realised.  The  perfectly 
proportioned  structure  is  designed  to  move  through  the 
water  with  the  least  resistance,  and  just  as  on  a  smooth,  calm 
inland  waterway  the  pull  of  a  finger  will  draw  a  skiff,  so  a 
zephyr  will  propel  the  smartest  of  the  smacks,  though  what 
they  hunger  for  is  wind,  and  plenty  of  it. 

One  does  not  gain  much  by  talking  with  the  fisherman 
about  the  art  of  ship-building,  fish-like  forms,  or  resistance, 
or  propulsion.  He  understands  without  being  able  to 
explain  why,  except  that  it  is  in  the  blood  of  him.  If  he 
comes  from  the  right  part  of  the  country  he  will  perhaps 
say,  “  Why,  so  ’tis,  and  it  can’t  be  no  ’tisser  ” — and  that 
settles  it. 

There  is  between  the  deep-sea  fisherman  and  his  craft 
an  understanding  which,  on  his  side,  is  human,  and  on  that 
of  the  vessel  almost  uncannily  responsive  ;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  man  and  vessel  who  have  been 
intimate  associates  for  many  years,  as  is  mutely  testified  by 
many  worn  gratings  and  planks,  and  tiller-heads  deeply 
dented  by  the  friction  of  the  steering  lanyard. 

If  a  man  has  passed  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  in 
one  smack — and  there  are  such  cases — he  knows  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  her,  and  understands  every  peculiarity  and  the 
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smallest  of  her  noises.  She  is  infinitely  more  to  him  than 
a  mere  structure  of  wood  and  metal,  rope  and  canvas  ;  she 
is  essentially  a  receptive  and  responsive  thing,  and  he  can 
do  with  her  almost  what  he  will.  And  she  is  more  than 
that :  she  is  particularly  his  home,  her  deck  and  cabin  being 
where  the  greater  part  of  his  life  is  spent.  It  is  this  inti¬ 
mate  association  with  his  smack  that  makes  the  loss  of  her 
so  grievous  to  the  fisherman,  supposing  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  with  his  own  life,  and  adds  to  his  pride  in 
and  gratitude  to  her  when  once  more  she  has  proved  his 
sure  refuge  in  a  storm. 

The  cabin  of  a  smack  is  always  a  resistless  attraction. 
At  its  best  it  is  a  snug  and  pleasant  abode,  especially  in 
summer  time,  when  the  sun  can  stream  down  the  open  com¬ 
panion  and  through  the  skylight.  Often  enough  it  will 
show,  in  a  Brixham  trawler,  cleanliness  and  comfort,  with 
which  there  is  always  warmth.  Oddments  of  brass  furnish¬ 
ings  are  polished  to  dazzling  brilliance,  and  floor,  ceiling, 
and  bunks  are  well  kept  and  free  from  dirt ;  while,  if  it  is 
tea-time,  there  is  pleasure  in  taking  a  seat  on  a  locker  and 
sharing  the  meal  with  its  fresh  fish,  which  will  probably  be 
megrims,  the  Cornish  name  for  the  smooth  sole,  known  also 
as  the  scaldfish.  The  supply  of  tea  is  limitless,  and  the 
man  who  likes  a  robust  “  brew”  can  have  his  fill.  Tea  is  a 
touchy  article.  Experts  say  that  the  mere  proximity  of  the 
lowly  onion  will  sound  the  knell  of  the  delicate  flavour  of 
the  sensitive  leaves.  It  is,  perhaps,  this  quality  of  absorp- 
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tion  which  causes  smack’s  tea  tcUadd  to  its  already  powerful 
body  other  flavours  which  suggest  tar,  canvas,  and  brine- 
soaked  timber.  But  if  the  concoction  is  not  to  your  liking, 
you  can  stretch  a  hand  to  the  stove  and  make  your  own 
supply  ;  nor  will  anyone,  from  skipper  to  cook,  say  nay  to 
you,  unless  you  offer  your  own  production  as  a  substitute 
for  theirs. 

In  bad  weather,  with  deck  awash,  skylight  battened 
down,  and  the  companion  opened  only  for  emergencies,  the 
cabin  is  more  than  ever  a  desirable  retreat,  and  often  the 
only  safe  one,  and  only  the  fisherman  can  tell  of  the  anxious 
and  apprehensive  hours  that  have  been  spent  below,  when, 
even  with  the  stoutest  of  craft  and  hearts,  and  the  most 
skilful  of  handling,  it  has  been  touch-and-go  with  doom. 

Such  lono--drawn  hours  of  sore  distress  are  known  to  all 
deep-sea  fishermen,  who  may  at  any  time,  regardless  of  the 
season,  be  called  upon  to  show  their  fighting  spirit  and 
endurance.  Summer  often  puts  a  heavy  strain  upon  the 
smack,  but  it  is  the  winter  that  is  by  far  the  most  dreaded, 
for  to  the  terrors  of  the  smashing  seas  and  shattering  winds 
are  added  the  miseries  of  cold  and  darkness. 

Channel  fishers  are  favoured  in  that  they  may  stay  in 
harbour  if  the  weather  is  bad,  but  life  is  stressful,  and  there 
must  be  no  hugging  of  security  if  there  is  a  reasonably 
good  chance  of  a  haul.  So  while  the  prudent  man  will  not 
go  to  sea  if  the  prospects  are  too  unfavourable,  yet  he  will 
get  away  if  he  can  do  it :  risks  are  part  of  his  calling  and 
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he  takes  them  constantly.  If  he  is  at  sea,  and  wind  and 
wave  grow  ominously,  he  will  make  for  port ;  but  sometimes 
he  leaves  the  effort  until  too  late,  and  sometimes  he  cannot 
fight  against  the  gale,  in  which  case  he  must  either  ride  it 
out  or  perish.  Unexpectedly  storms  arise  which  rend  sails, 
snap  ropes,  smash  timbers,  and  cause  havoc  and  perils  in 
conflict  with  which  man  is  powerless.  Such  was  the 
hurricane  which  swept  across  south-west  England  in  the 
spring  of  this  year — nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two- 
and  brought  suffering  and  sorrow  into  many  a  Bnxham 
home. 

The  hurricane  broke  when  the  Brixham  trawlers  were 
at  sea.  A  peculiarity  of  the  weather  forecasts  at  this  time  was 
their  unreliability,  and  neither  barometer  nor  skipper  could 
foretell  the  coming  of  the  disturbance.  Men  who  would 
not  have  gone  to  sea  with  knowledge  of  what  was  likely  to 
happen  were  lured  out  of  the  port,  though  some  of  the  more 
distrustful  kept  inshore.  But  the  hurricane  rose  so  suddenly 
and  violently  that  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the 
position  of  the  smacks  near  the  harbour  and  those  which 
had  sailed  farther  away.  There  was,  in  fact,  greater  safety 
for  the  craft  seaward  ;  for  with  canvas  blown  away,  and 
damage  done  to  spars,  rigging  and  hulls,  crews  were  in 
peril  of  driving  ashore  and  perishing,  especially  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night.  Such  smacks  as  could  be  handled  well 
were  fought  back  and  found  refuge  in  the  haven,  where 
fishermen  crowded  on  the  quay  in  tense  anxiety,  many  of 
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the  old  men  declaring  that  the  storm  was  the  worst  they 
had  ever  known  in  the  Channel. 

Crippled  smacks  came  in  one  by  one,  with  many  signs 
of  the  damage  done  to  them  by  wind  and  water  ;  but  as 
the  hours  slowly  passed  and  lame  ducks  brought  sorry 
tidings  of  fishing  vessels  in  distress,  it  became  clear  that 
more  than  one  smack  had  made  her  last  voyage.  And  so 
it  proved  ;  for  despite  long,  close  search  by  fishing  and 
other  vessels,  helped  zealously  by  the  Naval  authorities, 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  two  fine  trawlers  of  the  large 
class,  the  Majestic  and  the  Love  and  Unity.  They  had 
been  lost  with  all  hands  ;  and  though  the  manner  of  their 
disappearance  could  be  matter  only  for  conjecture,  yet 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  been  struck  and 
made  helpless  by  the  furious  wind  and  the  tremendous 
seas  and  had  foundered. 

Each  lost  smack  carried  four  men,  two  of  whom  were 
father  and  son,  and  the  married  amongst  them  left  eleven 
dependent  children.  The  pity  of  the  tragedy  was  that  all 
the  men  had  been  on  active  service,  they  had  not  benefited 
by  the  War  boom  in  fishing,  and  when  at  last  they  did 
return  to  their  own  calling  they  found  it  hard  to  get  even 
unprofitable  work. 

That  March  gale  did  material  damage  to  Brixham 
sails,  gear,  equipment,  and  hulls  of  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds  ;  each  of  the  lost  vessels  was  worth  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  there  was  the  heavy  loss  on  the 
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fishing  itself.  The  venture  to  sea  had  meant  fighting, 
privation,  and  intense  anxiety,  and  instead  of  a  reward  for 
labour  on  return  to  port  the  smacksmen  had  to  add  one 
more  to  their  burdens. 

The  hurricane  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Brixham,  and  an 
appeal  for  public  help  was  made  ;  but,  true  to  fishermen’s 
traditions,  the  most  generous  assistance  came  from  the 
trawlermen  themselves,  for  they  understood.  It  still 
remains  the  hardest  of  tasks  to  get  practical  help  from 
the  general  public  for  the  fishing  community,  though 
there  is  no  more  generous  body  than  the  British 
public  when  it  comprehends  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get 
it  to  understand  the  fishing  population  and  its  debt  to 
them. 

Channel  fishermen,  young  as  well  as  old,  still  have  wood 
and  canvas  so  much  in  their  blood  that  many  scorn  the  help 
of  auxiliary  engines,  though  they  know  that  sail  has  had  its 
day.  They  dislike  the  smell  and  noise,  and  not  every  man 
who  is  a  genius  when  it  comes  to  understanding  the  action 
of  wind  and  water  on  sail  and  hull  can  fathom  the  principles 
of  internal  combustion.  Nor  does  he  like  his  vessel’s  interior 
to  be  disfigured  and  gorged  with  machinery.  Installing  a 
motor  in  an  ordinary  smack  makes  an  astonishing  difference 
to  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  an  interior,  and  there  are 
many  men  who  would  rather  go  on  with  sail  alone  than 
sacrifice  room,  and  prejudice,  to  the  undoubted  advantages 
given  to  a  vessel  by  a  motor,  when  it  works. 
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I  know  no  fishing  port,  and  I  know  many  at  home,  apart 
from  foreign,  from  Land’s  End  to  Lerwick,  which  has  more 
attractions  and  romance  than  Brixham.  The  situation  of 
the  port  is  alluring,  snug  and  sheltered,  and  with  prolific 
fishing  grounds  within  sight  and  easy  reach  of  home.  From 
the  heights  you  can  watch  the  trawlers  at  work,  and  very 
peaceful  and  picturesque  they  look.  Such  a  sight  men  of 
Brixham  have  seen  for  many  generations,  and  though  the  old 
order  is  passing,  yet  in  many  ways  the  fishing  remains  as  it 
was  in  the  early  days  of  trawling,  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  The  fish  is  brought  in  by  the  smacks  and  unloaded 
— and  you  are  pretty  sure  to  see  some  conger  eel  of  monstrous 
size— and  hurried  into  the  market,  where  fishermen  and 
fishwives  and  others  will  stand  and  buy,  or  watch  the  selling, 
just  as  their  like  have  done  in  many  lands  for  many,  many 
generations. 

The  weather  controls  supplies,  which  even  in  summer 
may  run  very  short.  On  a  June  Monday  there  was  delivery 
by  one  steam  trawler  and  four  smacks.  Brixham  men  spend 
their  Sunday  in  port ;  but  on  the  Tuesday,  when  the  smacks 
had  been  to  sea,  there  were  landings  by  twenty  smacks  and 
one  steam  trawler.  Very  soon  after  that  activity  there  came 
a  gale  which  Brixham  fishermen  said  was  the  worst  they  had 
ever  known  for  the  month  of  July.  I  he  Monday  landing 
was  very  short,  so  that  all  kinds  of  fish  became  very  dear, 
while  on  the  Tuesday  there  was  no  trawl  fish  on  the  market 
at  all.  The  gale  had  stopped  the  fishing,  and  once  more, 
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to  add  to  loss  of  time  and  labour,  had  considerably  damaged 
the  fishing  craft. 

That  Sunday  in  port  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of 
Brixham,  and  there  is  nothing  more  restful  than  a  stroll 
round  the  harbour  and  stepping  on  board  the  smacks  accord¬ 
ing  to  inclination,  on  a  fine,  warm,  bright  day.  You  can 
then  realise  how  well  these  little  vessels  are  kept,  and  what 
a  pride  their  owners  and  crews  take  in  them.  And  there  is  an 
incentive  to  this  excellent  upkeep  in  the  regatta,  in  which  the 
racing  craft  are  the  real  workaday  smacks,  enjoying  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  crews  are  the  real  fishermen,  doing  likewise. 
And  it  is  sailing,  and  they  are  sailors,  as  all  enthusiastic 
amateurs  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge,  with  a  determi- 
nation  to  go  and  do  their  best  by  way  of  emulation.  And 
these  pleasant  contests  are  decided  on  the  very  waters  on 
which  many  of  the  competitors,  in  bitter  gales  and  gloomy 
days  and  black  nights,  have  fought,  and  will  have  to  fight, 
for  existence. 

The  haven  may  be  near  and  the  smack  stout  and  well  - 
equipped,  and  the  crews  will  be  of  the  best  ;  but  the  sudden 
gale  too  often  puts  a  fatal  barrier  between  the  craft  and 
harbour.  The  regatta,  in  joyous  contrast  with  the  storm 
work,  is  yet  one  other  way  of  keeping  fit  and  watchful,  so 
that  whenever  roaring  Boreas  goes  abroad  he  may  be 
adequately  fought. 

The  Brixham  Torbay  Royal  Regatta,  better  known  as 
the  Fishermen’s  Regatta,  is  the  fishermen’s  great  annual 
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festival,  and  now  that  the  unspeakable  War  is  getting- 
further  into  the  past  the  men  who  did  so  much  in  helping 
us  to  win  it  can  more  or  less  forget  the  mine-sweeping  and 
patrolling  and  the  almost  equally  perilous  fishing,  and  give 
their  minds  to  the  joys  of  peaceful  and  admired  sailing. 
Fisherfolk  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  discuss  every  point 
relating  to  hull,  sail,  and  running  and  standing  gear,  and 
so  determined  are  the  men  to  lose  no  chance  of  triumph 
that  they  will  overhaul  everything  from  truck  to  ballast,  and 
will  even,  if  necessary,  get  out  and  replace  the  mainsail  for 
the  third  time. 

When  everything  is  ready  for  the  contest  there  is  to  be 
seen  a  collection  of  working  vessels  in  a  state  of  perfection 
and  cleanliness  that  suggests  a  pleasure  fleet  rather  than 
hard-grafters  like  deep-sea  trawlers.  Most  happily  the  1922 
regatta  was  favoured  by  breeze  enough  to  enable  it  to  be 
said  that  the  racing  was  the  finest  and  most  exciting  in 
the  annals  of  Brixham  regattas  ;  indeed,  so  perfect  was 
the  handling  of  the  craft  that  in  the  big  trawlers’  contest, 
after  nearly  forty  miles  of  racing,  there  was  a  difference 
of  only  two  minutes  and  seven  seconds  between  the  first  and 
last  smacks.  Both  new  and  old  vessels  distinguished  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  newest  of  them  all,  the  Revive ,  took  fourth 
place  in  an  event,  after  a  prolonged  fight  between  big 
Brixham  trawlers,  for  King  George’s  Perpetual  Challenge 
Cup. 

The  winner,  Floweret ,  had  on  board  the  Brixham  Rugby 
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football  mascot,  a  goat  named  “  Nan,”  and  to  this  favoured 
quadruped  the  winning  crew,  with  fisher  generosity, 
attributed  their  victory.  When  rounding  Berry  Head 
mark  in  the  race  for  the  King’s  Cup  the  Floweret  was  the 
last  of  four  keen  competitors.  It  seemed  probable  that 
some  other  smack  would  win  ;  so,  in  their  extremity,  the 
crew  called  upon  “  Nan"  for  inspiration,  and  she  responded 
with  a  “  Ba  !  "  of  such  power  that  they  put  new  heart  of 
grace  into  the  fight,  and  after  a  wonderful  bit  of  seamanship 
to  windward  took  the  Floweret  in  triumph  first  to  the 
winning  line. 

“Nan"  was  not  the  only  remarkable  feature  ot  a 
remarkable  regatta.  There  was,  in  the  special  race  for 
“Mumble-bee”  ketches,  one  smack,  Lizzie ,  which  was  the 
most  notable  of  the  four  competitors  in  this  disappearing 
type.  In  her  day  Lizzie  took  the  lead,  and  the  prizes, 
in  fight  with  all  other  “Mumble-bees";  then,  in  the  War, 
she  was  condemned,  her  usefulness  being  considered  over. 
But  after  being  sold  she  was  born  again,  and  was  pushed 
along  by  a  motor,  her  estimated  value  having  reached 
^2000.  She  was,  however,  as  great  a  failure  as  a  motor 
trawler  as  she  had  been  a  success  under  sail ;  and  again  she 
had  re-birth,  this  time  as  a  passenger  boat  in  the  Torbay 
service.  “The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde” 
was  surpassed  by  Lizzie  s  case,  for  she  now  got  rid  of  her 
motor,  and  her  passenger  taint  having  been  removed,  she 
started  life  afresh  in  her  original  state  of  sailing  trawler, 
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and  as  such  it  is  cause  for  rejoicing  that  in  conflict  with  the 
other  “  Mumble-bees  ”  Lizzie  took  a  most  honourable 
second  place,  and  only  just  lost  first. 

It  is  well  over  half  a  century  since  the  adventurous 
Cornishmen  safely  voyaged  to  Australia  in  their  lugger  ; 
and  in  calling  at  the  Cape  and  taking  in  the  mail  they  won 
additional  renown,  though  even  in  these  days  mail-carrying 
by  fishing  vessels  is  not  unknown.  In  Icelandic  waters  I 
talked  with  a  skipper  who  sometimes  conveyed  mails  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Iceland.  On  the  whole,  he  did  his 
duty  well,  and  was  mindful  of  the  importance  of  his  special 
freight;  but  once  he  brought  the  mail  back,  having  forgotten 
all  about  it.  “  But  it  was  a  skinny  little  bag,”  he  explained 
by  way  of  vindication,  “and  I  don’t  think  it  mattered  much.” 
He  kept  a  wise  silence  and  took  the  mail  back  again  on  his 
next  trip  to  Iceland. 

Cornish  luggers  easily  hold  their  place  amongst  British 
fishing  craft  as  fast,  seaworthy,  and  powerful  vessels.  They 
have  been  consistently  improved  and  have  become  remark¬ 
ably  well  adapted  for  their  purpose  of  catching  mackerel, 
pilchards,  and  herrings.  They  have  sharp  bows,  straight 
stems,  and  raking  stern-posts,  and  great  beam  in  proportion 
to  length,  giving  them  stability.  They  carry  two  masts, 
the  main  stepped  right  forward,  and  the  mizzen  well  aft ; 
the  sails  being  a  mam-lug,  mizzen-lug,  foresail,  and  lug- 
topsail. 

While  the  Cornishmen  are  specially  associated  with  their 
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own  part  of  the  coast,  they  work  largely  from  ports  hundreds 
of  miles  from  their  homes,  according  to  the  season  and  the 
.fishing;  so  that  the  lugger  may  begin  her  herring  fishing 
away  north,  work  down  east,  and  then  along  Channel,  and 
home  for  a  well-deserved,  happy  Christmas. 

The  Cornishmen  have  been  long  accustomed  to  master 
bad  weather,  and  the  older  school  won  renown  by  their 
method  of  riding  out  a  gale,  which  they  would  often  do 
rather  than  run  to  harbour  for  shelter.  They  formed  a  raft 
by  lashing  spars  and  wooden  gear  together,  and  to  this  they 
rode  the  vessel,  the  raft  breaking  the  force  of  the  seas  and 
saving  the  lugger  from  being  overwhelmed. 

A  good  deal  of  the  improvement  in  the  Cornish  luggers 
was  due  to  the  competition  which  arose  from  the  visits  of 
Frenchmen  to  the  home  ports.  From  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  the  French  boats,  much  larger  than  the  Mount’s 
Bay  craft  and  carrying  two  dozen  men  each,  came  over  in 
large  numbers,  and  in  the  determination  to  maintain  superi¬ 
ority  in  general  efficiency  the  Cornishmen  kept  to  their 
purpose  of  having  the  best  available  vessels  for  the  fishery. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  Cornish  and  the 
Scottish  luggers,  and  in  one  particular  respect  the  men 
resemble  each  other  ;  that  is,  in  their  Sabbatarianism.  A 
change  is  noticeable  in  this  direction,  but  Cornishmen  still 
keep  up  the  custom  of  remaining  in  harbour  on  Sundays, 
and  at  their  religious  services  they  are  as  hearty  and  devout 
as  Scotsmen  at  Peterhead  chapels  ;  indeed,  in  both  Corn- 
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wall  and  Banffshi  re  the  two  communities  are  often  found 
together  at  worship. 

In  the  keenest  days  of  the  days  of  sail  the  Cornish 
lugger  and  the  Lowestoft  drifter  would  meet  in  the  herring 
season  at  various  places,  and  often  there  would  be  intense 
rivalry  in  seamanship.  The  Lowestoftmen  were  ketch- 
rigged,  and  of  a  build  that  allowed,  with  proper  handling, 
remarkable  speed.  They  were  invariably  well  handled,  for 
their  skippers  and  crews  were  East  Coast  men  who  knew 
how  to  carry  on  in  a  breeze.  Wind,  and  plenty  of  it,  was 
what  was  wanted ;  and  when  it  was  got,  the  Lowestoftmen, 
carrying  big  jack-yard  topsails  on  main  and  mizzen,  would 
rush  to  port  in  splendid  fashion.  The  Cornishmen  were  not 
less  smart  and  daring,  showing  a  spirit  befitting  men  of  the 
Mount’s  Bay  region,  where  there  are  communities  which 
for  generations  have  consisted  only  of  pilots  and  fishermen. 

Quaint  contrasts  in  names  are  still  provided  in  Channel 
fishing  craft.  Brixham  preserves  the  dignity  of  the  old 
school  of  christening,  which  gives  such  names  as  Salem, 
Breadwinner ,  Abigail,  and  Prairie  Flower ;  but  falls  from 
Scripture  and  romance  to  such  flat  modernisms  as  Quartette 
and,  worse  still,  Seaplane ;  while  old-world  Fowey  shows  a 
comprehensive  taste  ranging  from  John  IV es ley  to  Our  Girls. 
The  ancient  port  of  Poole  is  represented  on  the  register 
to-day  by  only  one  fishing  vessel,  and  that,  perhaps,  is  the 
reason  why  the  craft— a  motor — is  named  Dont  Worry. 
Ramsgate  ranges  from  Ianthe — who  would  never  recognise 
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herself  from  the  fishermen’s  way  of  calling  her— to  Radium, 
and  between  those  somewhat  startling  extremes  come 
Sleuth  Hound '  Sweet  Hope,  and  Hurricane. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  the  right  sort  of  name  for  a  new 
vessel,  but  success  attended  the  effort  at  Brixham,  in  the 
case  of  the  Revive.  Armed  with  this  uncommon  designa¬ 
tion,  she  was  launched  in  the  hope  that  she  might  do  some¬ 
thing  to  brighten  the  depression  which  had  fallen  upon  the 
fishing  at  the  port.  The  Revive  is  an  illustration  of  the  high 
stage  which  has  been  reached  in  the  development  of  the  sail¬ 
ing  smack,  and  even  ordinary  landsmen,  as  good  English¬ 
men,  might  well  gaze  proudly  at  this  product  of  the  ship¬ 
wright’s  labours. 

Sound  oak,  shaped  and  worked  into  a  ketch-rigged 
smack  of  70ft.  length,  and  a  beam  of  1 8ft.  6in.,  with  a  depth 
of  1  oft.  6in. — these  are  actual  measurements  of  a  specimen- 
will  give  a  noble  and  very  fast  fishing  vessel,  and  one  that 
may  easily  be  turned  into  a  very  desirable  cruising  yacht  ; 
indeed  some  splendid  pleasure  yachts  are  converted  smacks, 
in  which  strong  winds  and  heavy  seas  are  taken  as  part  of 
the  day’s  routine.  Properly  equipped,  such  converts  are 
good  for  service  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  they  compare 
very  favourably  with  that  stout  little  schooner-yacht  Foam ,  of 
eighty  tons,  in  which  Lord  Dufferin  made  the  famous  cruise 
in  Icelandic  and  neighbouring  seas,  which  gave  to  the  world 
his  Letters  From  High  Latitudes. 

Fishing  ports,  like  fishing-boats,  decay,  and  that  is  as 
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strange  a  phenomenon  as  the  disappearance  of  fish  from  a 
given  haunt.  Ports  rise  and  fall  in  marvellous  manner,  and 
widely  separated  places  become  associated  in  ships  and 
people  through  these  vicissitudes.  Brixham  is  a  present 
sufferer,  and  her  fishing  population  of  at  least  two  thousand 
knows  too  well  the  ups  and  down  of  an  existence  which  is 
largely  dependent  on  sailing  craft.  In  1913  she  had  no 
fewer  than  140  vessels  of  about  fifty  tons,  reckoned  large, 
each  manned  by  a  crew  of  four.  These  big  craft  attracted 
the  young  men  ;  but  the  young  men  went  to  the  War,  like 
the  older  men,  and  not  a  single  new  fifty-tonner  was  added 
to  the  Brixham  fleet.  Meanwhile  the  motor,  with  Govern¬ 
ment  encouragement  and  help,  had  been  enormously 
developed  ;  but  there  are  many  fishermen  of  the  Channel 
who  do  not  like  and  will  not  have  the  motor,  and  declare 
that  it  has  been  a  consistent  failure. 

With  the  larger  class  of  trawler  there  is  a  return  to  the 
old  custom  of  carrying  a  boy  cook — -the  “breaker-in.”  For 
a  few  years  the  smacks  have  carried  four  men  and  no  boy  ; 
but  now  there  are  three  men  and  a  boy,  a  circumstance 
which  gives  hope  and  comfort  to  many  who  were  beginning 
to  wonder  where  future  fishermen  were  coming  from,  if 
there  were  no  more  boys  to  train.  At  present,  the  boys  in 
the  smacks  are  local  products — and  nothing  more  encourag¬ 
ing  than  that  can  be  said. 

The  old  school  pins  its  faith  to  the  big  type  of  smack, 
and  the  young  school  prefers  the  large  to  the  small,  for  there 
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is  more  room,  scope,  and  comfort  and  far  greater  safety. 
Not  that  the  deep-sea  fisherman  will  trouble  overmuch 
about  security — life,  canvas,  ropes  and  timber  must  go  before 
he  will  admit  that  there  is  anything  to  talk  about. 

There  is  the  case  in  point  of  the  Scottish  auxiliary  ketch 
which  has  got  into  the  habit  of  making  a  yearly  summer  run 
to  Baffin  Land.  The  proud  and  trustful  owner  has  done 
marvellous  things  in  this  contrivance,  against  head  winds 
and  Arctic  seas.  For  eight  years,  he  declared,  he  made  the 
voyage  “without  incident,”  but  that  statement  was  cautiously 
qualified  by  “except  that  one  autumn  the  motor  brought 
them  into  Tobermory  with  decks  swept,  sails  blown  away, 
the  mate  lost  overboard,  the  boats  gone,  and  the  captain  with 
a  broken  leg.”  That  was  all.  It  only  needed  the  total  loss 
of  craft  and  crew  to  make  the  thing  a  real,  and  not  a  partial, 
“  incident.” 


CHAPTER  II 


CHANNEL  WATERS 

There  is  no  British  fishing  area  which  possesses 
more  attractions  than  the  English  Channel.  Its 
shores  provide  a  very  pleasant  region  compared 
with  a  similar  stretch  of  the  East  Coast,  going 
North  from  the  Thames  Estuary,  and  its  craft  offer  more 
suggestions  of  security  and  romance  than  the  North  Sea 
affords.  In  Channel  harbours  there  are  plenty  of  work¬ 
manlike  sailers,  but  they  do  not  give  that  impression  of 
relentless  driving  which  is  formed  by  a  sight  of  the  steam 
trawlers  at  Grimsby,  Hull,  or  Aberdeen,  and  in  the 
herring  season,  at  Lerwick,  in  the  Shetlands,  when 
as  many  as  a  thousand  steam  drifters  will  be  packed 
together. 

A  singular  feeling  of  oppression  possesses  one  on  viewing 
these  mighty  assemblages  of  mechanical  contrivances  for 
catching  fish.  It  is  massed  force  at  work  against  those 
unnumbered  submarine  tribes  which  have  been  divided  into 
pelagic  and  demersal  fish  by  scientific  gentlemen  who  think 
in  awkward  words  and  stupefying  statistics.  I  have  before 

me  as  I  write  a  Government  table  showing  the  “  Relation 
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of  catch  of  demersal  fish  to  fishing  power  expended  by 
first-class  trawlers  landing  fish  from  the  North  Sea  at  East 
Coast  ports  (excluding  landings  from  fleeters),  1905-15.” 
It  is  an  impressive  thought,  well  worked  out,  so  far  as 
figures  go  ;  but  the  effect  upon  my  own  mind  of  reading 
them  is  something  of  the  foggy  glory  of  the  old  Court 
of  Chancery. 

The  Channel  is  the  doorway  to  the  realm  of  sunshine, 
just  as  the  North  Sea  is  the  gateway  to  the  glacier  and  the 
icefield.  Even  in  winter,  going  south,  a  fishing  vessel  can 
enter  genial  latitudes  and  ply  her  calling  ;  simultaneously 
a  north-bound  craft  can  soon  reach  the  frigid  zone  and  do 
her  work  in  a  shroud  of  ice  and  snow. 

Channel  fishing  craft  are  largely  employed  in  ‘mackerel 
fishing.  In  the  mackerel  season  the  shallow  waters  of 
Mount’s  Bay  yield  fine  shoals.  In  this  fishery  the  long- 
established  custom  of  employing  “  huers  ”  is  maintained, 
the  “huers”  having  something  of  a  parallel  with  water 
diviners,  for  they  have  a  gift  in  spotting  shoals.  They  are 
chosen  from  the  sharpest  and  ablest  of  the  fishermen,  and 
are  engaged  for  their  work  on  special  terms.  They  take 
their  stand  on  high  ground  at  the  fishing-stations,  and  when 
a  shoal  is  sighted  they  signal  to  the  expectant  fishermen  ; 
then  the  vessels  are  got  to  sea  with  all  speed,  and  the 
mackerel  are  rounded  up  and  captured  amid  great  excite¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  a  shoal  of  these  fish 
and  the  commotion  they  make  in  the  water,  which  appears 
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to  be  a  turgid  silvery  area,  especially  if  the  weather  is  fine 
and  the  sea  calm. 

Seining  is  the  method  adopted  for  the  mackerel  fishery, 
as  well  as  for  the  peculiarly  Cornish  fishery  for  pilchards, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  links  between  our  own  and 
ancient  times,  for  the  Phoenicians  who  traded  with  Cornwall 
before  the  days  of  Moses  used  the  seine  net,  and  doubtless 
made  it  known  to  the  Cornishmen  of  those  remote  ages. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  these  days  of  aeroplanes, 
with  their  three  miles  and  more  a  minute — a  speed  which 
no  sane  person  wants — and  huge  vessels  travelling  the  ocean 
at  a  pace  which  is  a  menace  to  others  and  a  peril  to  them¬ 
selves,  we  should  be  extending  the  use  of  the  most  primitive 
and  ancient  form  of  nets,  for  great  efforts  are  being  made  to 
develop  seining  on  the  North  Sea  and  elsewhere. 

The  principle  of  the  seine,  or  sweep-net,  is  simple,  and 
may  be  studied  at  many  a  small  seaside  resort.  Seine  nets 
are  used  for  surrounding  fish,  and  are  either  cast  from 
boats,  in  which  case  they  are  made  to  form  a  circle,  or  from 
the  shore,  when  they  are  shot  in  a  semicircle. 

Sometimes  the  complete  operation  of  seining  may  be 
quite  well  watched  from  the  beach,  when  the  hauling,  of 
course,  proves  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  enterprise, 
though  the  housewife  probably  reckons  that  even  that  interest 
gives  place  to  the  fascination  of  buying  the  fish  as  soon  as  it 
is  taken  from  the  net.  You  pay  pretty  heavily  for  it,  as  a 
rule,  but  you  are  assured  of  freshness. 
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The  Channel  is  specially  the  home  of  seining,  and  the 
system  was  at  one  time  largely  used  at  Brighton  for  mackerel 
fishing.  Mackerel,  pilchards,  and  herring  form  the  chief 
catches  of  the  seine  in  the  Channel,  but  large  quantities  of 
sprats,  sand-eels,  and  small  fish  are  also  taken. 

H  errings  figure  largely  in  the  landings  of  fish  from 
Channel  waters.  Up  to  a  point  the  movements  of  the 
herring  may  be  relied  upon,  but  beyond  that  point  no 
adequate  explanation  has  been  offered  as  to  the  vagaries 
of  thi  s  amazing  fish.  In  recent  days  the  presence  of  whales 
has  been  given  as  an  excuse  for  the  absence  of  herrings, 
because  the  monsters,  by  invading  certain  localities,  have 
scared  the  small  fry  away.  When  he  was  inquiring  into 
the  Guernsey  fishing  Holdsworth  was  given  a  “remarkably 
simple  explanation  ”  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  herrings 
from  Guernsey  waters.  He  was  told  that  up  to  1830  there 
was  a  good  fishery  for  herrings,  then  it  suddenly  stopped, 
and  for  a  very  solemn  reason.  It  was  against  the  custom 
to  fish  on  Sundays,  but  on  the  evening  of  Raster  Day, 
1830,  the  men  went  out  and  with  their  drift-nets  caught 
thousands  of  the  fish.  There  was  a  ready  market  for  the 
catch,  and  the  men  were  eagerly  making  for  it  when 
an  aged  toiler  of  the  deep,  renowned  for  his  Sabbath 
observance,  stopped  and  demanded  to  know  of  the  spoil¬ 
laden  fishers  when  they  had  got  their  catch.  “  Last  night,” 
they  told  him.  “  Sunday  night !  ”  exclaimed  the  patriarch. 

4t  Then  we  shall  have  no  more  herrings  !  ”  And,  the  story 
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went,  there  had  been  no  herring  fishery  at  Guernsey  since 
1830  for  more  than  forty  years.  But  there  was  an  even 
more  impressive  tale  than  that  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
herring — the  tale  of  a  newly  appointed  vicar  who  announced 
his  intention  of  taking  tithe  of  the  fish.  The  herring, 
hearing  of  this  fell  intent,  forsook  that  part  of  the  coast 
which  the  reverend  gentleman  had  marked  as  prey,  and  left 
him  lamenting  his  loss.  Both  reasons  are  as  convincing  as 
some  of  those  which  have  been  offered  to  account  for 
the  performances  of  herrings.  Learned  men  are  now 
industriously  at  work  on  fresh  theories. 

The  terrors  and  privations  endured  by  Channel  fisher¬ 
men  fascinated  Victor  Hugo  during  the  fifteen  years  of  his 
residence  in  Guernsey,  and  gave  him  the  material  on  which 
he  based  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer.  There  was  the  famous 
old  sloop  in  which  Gilliatt  the  dreamer  caught  and  brought 
home  heavy  takes  of  fish.  He  kept  the  craft  anchored  in 
the  snug  little  shelter  which  he  had  all  to  himself  under  the 
very  wall  of  his  haunted  house  in  the  Bii  de  la  Rue. 
When  night  fell  he  threw  his  nets  over  his  shoulder,  walked 
down  his  little  garden,  climbed  over  the  parapet  of  dry 
stones,  and,  stepping  lightly  from  rock  to  rock,  jumped  into 
the  sloop  and  went  to  sea.  Gilliatt’s  rare  skill  in  seaman¬ 
ship  won  for  him  this  queer  craft  as  a  prize  in  a  regatta, 
or  “sea  tournament.”  The  test  was  to  navigate  alone  a 
boat  with  four  sails  from  St.  Sampson  to  the  Isle  of  Llerm, 
a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  to  take  her  back.  The  task 
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was  much  harder  than  it  seemed,  for  the  boat  was 
of  the  ancient  style  of  “flat,  pot-bellied  craft,”  with  lee- 
boards,  and  required  a  good  deal  of  strength  and  skill  to 
handle  ;  in  addition,  while  the  sloop  began  the  competition 
empty  she  had  to  do  the  return  trip  with  a  heavy  ballasting 
of  stones.  The  sloop  was  strongly  built,  heavy,  roomy, 
and  undecked,  and  had  been  a  Channel  pilot-boat,  for 
twenty  years.  The  best  of  the  Guernsey  fishers  fought 
with  and  for  her,  but  only  Gilliatt  succeeded  in  doing  the 
right  thing,  and  he  won  the  prize.  It  was  alleged  against 
him  that  he  had  the  help  of  witchcraft,  for  in  addition  to 
the  stone  ballast  he  threw  in  the  little  bronze  cannon  at 
H  erm,  which  was  fired  on  November  5 th  festivals,  to 
commemorate  Guy  Fawkes. 

That  lump  of  a  sloop  in  the  Dutch  style  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  Channel,  but  her  type  was  largely 
employed  in  Channel  fishing  a  century  ago.  She  formed 
a  very  good  specimen  of  the  smack,  her  bluff  build  and 
somewhat  general  clumsiness  not  mattering  greatly  in  an 
age  when  speed  had  not  become  a  mania.  She  was  well 
suited  for  the  short  runs  to  and  from  the  home  grounds, 
and,  a  slow-goer  herself,  was  in  keeping  with  the  leisurely 
methods  of  distributing  fish  inland  by  means  of  horse- 
drawn  or  hand  vehicles.  Accommodation  was  meagre, 
rough,  and  cheerless  ;  but  that  was  no  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  vessels  that  were  not  meant  to  keep  the  sea  for 
anything  like  long  periods.  The  fish  when  it  was  caught 
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was  mostly  consumed  locally,  and  there  were  towns  and 
villages  not  very  far  inland  where  fresh  fish  was  never  seen. 
The  coming  of  the  railway  put  an  end  to  that  isolation, 
just  as  in  our  own  day  the  motor  lorry  has  taken  fresh  fish 
into  country  districts  where  such  a  food  was  previously 
unknown. 

Plymouth  was  at  one  time  a  keen  rival  of  Brixham  in 
beam  trawling,  and  each  port  possessed  a  large  fleet  of 
these  smacks.  The  Plymouth  trawlers  were  of  about  thirty 
tons,  but,  as  in  other  places,  they  became  larger  and  more 
powerful  as  the  trawling  industry  grew.  The  Plymouth 
smacks  mostly  worked  a  ground  some  twenty  miles  long 
and  ten  broad,  and  the  Eddystone  locality  gave  plenty  of 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  pluck  and  seamanship.  The 
fishers  of  the  port  had  the  uncommon  advantage  for  smacks- 
men  of  being  able  to  do  most  of  their  work  in  daytime — 
putting  to  sea  early  in  the  morning  and  returning  home  in 
the  afternoon.  According  to  the  season  there  was  trawling, 
drifting,  seining,  and  hooking  both  by  hand  and  long  lines  ; 
and  to-day  Plymouth  is  the  home  of  these  varied  forms  of 
fishing,  the  “hooker”  being  specially  associated  with  the 
port. 

It  is  interesting  and  significant  to  note  that  two  such 
famous  fishing  ports  as  Brixham  and  Plymouth  have  fallen 
on  decadent  times,  due  to  the  mysterious  influences  affecting 
the  industry.  A  few  years  ago  Plymouth  had  more  than 
thirty  big  sailing  trawlers;  but  that  number  has  fallen  to 
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about  a  dozen,  many  of  the  vessels  having  been  sold  to 
the  Scandinavians  for  cod-fishing.  The  survivors  of  these 
trawlers  worked  the  Channel  with  satisfactory  results  when 
there  was  plenty  of  wind.  The  small  inshore  motor  trawlers 
did  only  moderately  well  ;  as  for  hookers,  it  was  declared 
that  they  had  fallen  on  times  that  were  the  worst  known 
within  living  memory,  and  the  hooker-men  found  it  hard  to 
make  a  living. 

The  hooker,  like  the  cutter,  is  a  vessel  that  has  been 
long  associated  with  Channel  fishing.  Her  old  name  was 
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howker,  and  she  was  a  little  one-masted,  hoy-built  craft 
greatly  favoured  by  fishermen  and  pilots.  The  hooker 
takes  her  name  from  the  method  of  line-fishing  conducted 
from  her.  Lines  well  supplied  with  hooks  are  employed 
in  place  of  nets,  and  at  short  distances  from  shore  the 
numerous  little  hookers  from  Channel  ports  catch  all  kinds 
of  fish,  especially  in  summer.  Twenty  hookers  in  a  day 
will  land  fish  at  Plymouth,  and  as  there  may  be  also  a 
dozen  smacks  and  a  number  of  steam  and  motor  trawlers, 
the  port  provides  a  great  variety  of  fishing  craft.  The 
older  type  of  hooker  was  rigged  as  a  sloop,  but  later  the 
smack,  or  dandy  rig  was  adopted,  so  bringing  the  class 
more  into  harmony  with  the  bigger  sisters  of  the  fishing 
community. 

There  are  at  present  seventy-nine  hookers  fishing  from 
Plymouth.  They  consist  of  three  classes,  as  follows  : — 

Trawling  class,  yawl  rig,  40ft.  to  50ft.  long  ;  crew  four. 
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Open  boats,  cutter  rig,  30ft.  to  35ft.  long;  crew  two. 

Small  boats,  cutter  rig,  1 6ft.  to  25ft.  long;  crew  one 
or  two. 

Th  ere  are  also  fourteen  large  sailing  trawlers  working 
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from  Plymouth,  dandy  or  ketch  rig,  60ft.  to  70ft.  long,  crew 
four.  Nearly  all  the  hookers  have  motors. 

Brixham  and  Torquay  at  one  time  had  a  large  number 
of  little  hookers,  of  about  five  tons  each,  and  these  worked 
more  or  less  inshore,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
but  did  not  go  beyond  a  dozen  miles.  .  With  hand-lines 
they  were  very  successful  in  catching  cod,  bream,  whiting 
and  other  sorts  of  fish,  while  in  long-lining  they  also  got 
satisfactory  results.  In  the  mackerel  season,  when  the  fish 
entered  Tor  Bay,  the  hookers  had  short  poles  rigged  on 
each  side,  and  to  these  extra  lines  were  fastened,  to  enable 
as  many  hooks  as  possible  to  be  used.  These  poles,  jutting 
out  like  extra  spars,  gave  the  little  vessel  a  strange  appear¬ 
ance,  and  made  the  men  look  more  like  ordinary  anglers 
than  was  usual  with  salt  water  fishers;  the  poles, ‘indeed, 
very  much  resembled  huge  fishing-rods. 

There  are  old  ports  in  the  Channel  from  which  fishing  is 
maintained  on  a  steady  basis,  time  making  but  little  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  dimensions  of  the  industry,  though  the  type  of 
craft  is  necessarily  altering  because  of  mechanical  propulsion. 
Hastings  is  a  case  in  point.  Its  fishing  quarter  remains  a 
quaint  feature,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  modernity  of  a 
favourite  watering-place  ;  but  the  locality  does  not  lend 
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itself  to  any  great  development  of  the  fishing  industry. 
H  erring  and  mackerel  are  caught  during  the  period  when 
visitors  are  mostly  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  so  that 
there  are  opportunities  of  disposing  of  good  parts  of  the 
catches  without  the  cost  and  trouble  of  arranging  transport. 
Small  luggers  have  been  largely  and  successfully  used 
at  Hastings,  being  launched  from  and  hauled  up  to  the 
beach. 

The  silting  up  of  Rye,  owing  to  what  is  known  as  the 
“eastward  drift,”  is  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  that  ancient 
Cinque  Port  as  a  fishing  centre.  The  trouble  is  an 
old  one,  for  this  filling  of  harbours  by  sand  has  ruined 
many  a  promising  venture.  There  is  the  case  of  South- 
wold,  on  the  East  Coast,  where  large  sums  of  money  were 
spent  in  efforts  to  found  a  fishing  centre.  The  silting, 
however,  was  so  heavy  and  persistent  that  the  scheme  had 
to  be  abandoned,  and  the  sand  had  things  pretty  much  its 
own  way.  In  the  case  of  Rye  the  boats  became  unable  to 
enter  the  harbour  because  of  the  accumulation  of  sand,  one 
serious  result  being  that  a  prominent  smack-owner,  who  had 
fished  from  the  port  for  more  than  thirty  years,  sold  his 
fleet. 

The  advantages  of  motor  installations  have  been  proved, 
despite  adverse  criticism.  With  sail  alone  the  fishing  vessel 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  wind,  so  that  in  a  calm  a  trawler 
is  helpless  ;  she  cannot  tow  her  gear,  and  a  single-boater 
may  make  a  week’s  trip  to  sea  for  nothing,  except  loss  and 
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disappointment.  And  even  if  good  catches  have  heen  made, 
want  of  wind  to  get  the  craft  back  to  port  may  nullify  the 
luck  of  trawling  and  cause  a  profitable  market  to  be  missed. 
But  with  a  motor,  calms  become  innocuous  and  markets  are 
saved,  while  there  is  great  economy  in  human  exertion. 

An  enormous  number  of  the  smaller  vessels  have  been 
fitted  with  motors,  with  this  marked  advantage,  that  the 
little  ship  herself  has  lost  none  of  her  picturesqueness,  for  her 
rig  remains  the  same,  and  there  is  still  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  fisherman’s  seamanship,  which  is  an  art  to  itself. 
More  than  forty  years  ago  there -was  published  a  remark;  ible 
little  book  called  Fisherman  s  Seamanship.  It  was  com¬ 
piled  by  O.  T.  Olsen,  who  set  himself  the  formidable  task  of 
collecting,  from  the  most  practical  fishermen  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  a  handy  compendium  of  “  their  most  useful  knowled  ge 
in  all  matters  and  details  pertaining  to  their  trade.”  His 
book  was  the  result,  and  it  was  given  to  the  fishing  world 
because  the  author  felt  that  the  “  hurry,  bustle,  and  competi¬ 
tion  of  an  active  and  ever  increasing  trade  ” — strange  terms 
to  use  of  the  easy-going  life  of  forty  years  ago — made  it 
impossible  for  a  boy  to  become  “  seasoned  ”  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  requisite  for  success  in  his  fishing  career.  The  inten¬ 
tion  was  admirable,  but  at  that  time  boys  were  no  more 
inclined  to  study  such  a  book  than  they  are  now  ;  indeed, 
many  of  them  were  sent  to  sea  from  reformatories  and  work- 
houses,  and  such  learning  as  they  had  acquired  they  were 
quite  willing  to  forget. 
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The  work  begins  with  a  chapter  on  sparring  and  rigging 
a  smack  of  about  seventy  tons.  Questioner  and  answerer 
having  got  well  under  way,  and  warmed  to  their  work,  the 
query  is  put,  “  What  would  you  do  next  ?  ”  The  reply  is  of 
startling  dimensions,  consisting  of  about  two  thousand  words, 
the  concluding  sentences  being :  “  The  topsail-sheet-ends 
that  go  to  the  gaff-end,  can  either  be  served  in  the  nip,  and 
have  a  thimble  spliced  in  the  end,  or  I  could  have  a  piece  of 
chain  for  the  nip  in  the  gaff-end.  Chain  is  always  used  for 
the  nip  of  the  topsail-halyards,  and  should  be  neatly 
spliced  in.” 

It  was  a  famous  judge  who  said,  on  being  told  that 
Lord  Campbell  intended  to  include  him  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Chief  Justices,  “  That  adds  a  new  terror  to  death.”  So  an 
apprentice  to  the  fishing  in  the  days  of  sail,  on  hearing  that 
he  must  learn  his  seamanship  from  the  book,  might  well 
have  replied  that  it  added  a  new  terror  to  the  Dogger.  But 
as  sometimes  he  could  not  read  he  did  not  worry,  and 
learned  all  that  was  needful  in  the  hard  school  of  life.  He 
went  about  gaining  his  wonderful  practical  experience,  and 
rough  and  brutal  though  many  of  the  old  order  of  smacks- 
men  were — for  they  had  been  trained  in  a  soulless  school — - 
they  were  always  ready  to  pass  on  their  special  knowledge  to 
receptive  lads.  In  this  way  the  unmatched  race  of  smacks- 
men  survived  and  carried  on  with  sail  alone,  despising  steam 
and  all  such  noisome  help. 

Fishing  vessels  in  the  Channel,  as  elsewhere,  are  readily 
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distinguishable  by  the  letters  they  carry  indicating  their  port 
of  registry  and  number  ;  motor-boats  being  required  to  mark 
their  mizzen  sails  in  addition  to  their  mainsails.  This  regu¬ 
lation  proves  helpful  in  recognising  a  motor-propelled  vessel 
which  might  not  otherwise  be  known  as  such.  Port  letters 
consist  either  of  the  initial,  or  the  initial  and  final.  For 
example — BM  represents  Brixham,  FY  Fowey,  FH  Fal¬ 
mouth,  FE  Folkestone,  P  Portsmouth,  PH  Plymouth,  and 
P Z  Penzance,  care  being  taken  that  there  shall  not  be  any 
confusion  between  the  ports.  A  long  memory,  or  a  work  of 
reference,  is  necessary  to  identify  all  the  letters  representing 
ports  of  registry.  I  never  met  anyone  who  knew  them  all, 
though,  perhaps,  that  knowledge  was  possessed  by  the  gifted 
Eton  master  who  was  alleged  by  his  admirers  to  be  able  to 
recite  Bradshaw  by  heart. 


CHAPTER  III 


SMUGGLERS 

THERE  is  not  a  Channel  port  providing  home 
and  living  for  fishermen  that  has  not  its  past 
association  with  smuggling.  Often  enough  the 
fishermen  were  merely  the  catspaws  of  respectable 
men  ashore  who  had  it  in  their  blood  to  defraud  the 
Revenue,  and  thought  that  that  was  no  more  a  crime  than 
do  many  oppressed  folk  nowadays  in  evading  payment  of  a 
hated  tax.  But  often,  too,  the  fishermen  did  not  want  and 
would  not  have  an  intermediary  ;  they  were  content  to  run 
their  own  craft  in  their  own  way,  and  risk  death  or  severe 
punishment  in  their  adventurous  efforts  to  land  a  cargo  of 
contraband. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  cargo  in  accommo¬ 
dating  Continental  ports  ;  the  peril  and  trouble  came  when 
home  was  reached,  and  Revenue  cutters  and  Preventive 
men  joined  in  the  running.  But  some  of  the  fishing  craft 
were  smarter  than  even  the  Revenue  cutters,  and  long 
experience  in  laying  their  lines  enabled  fishermen  in  a  last 
extremity  to  sink  a  valuable  cargo  and  in  due  season 
recover  it.  Success  came  frequently  enough  to  make  the 
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smuggling  game  well  worth  playing,  and  the  constant 
chance  of  capture  gave  a  zest  to  the  thrilling  game  which 
to  many  fishermen  proved  resistless. 

Quiet  creeks  and  harbours  on  the  Channel  seaboard 
were  the  scenes  of  many  profitable  runs  of  contraband 
wines,  spirits,  and  other  dutiable  goods.  Strong  drink  did 
not  always  attract  the  womenfolk,  and  if  only  such  products 
had  been  brought  ashore  they  would  doubtless  have  pre¬ 
ferred  their  menfolk  to  maintain  an  upright  life  ;  but  tea 
and  silks  and  other  feminine  allurements  were  numbered 
with  the  things  unlawful,  and  caused  many  a  woman  who 
would  have  otherwise  remained  passive  to  become  an  active 
sharer  in  a  desperate  adventure.  -  With  the  help  of  woman’s 
wile  and  woman’s  guile  contraband  of  precious  sorts  got 
from  the  French  side  of  the  Channel  not  only  to  the 
receptive  shores  of  southern  England,  but  also  well  into 
the  interior. 

Old-world  ports  like  Wareham,  Poole,  Christchurch, 
Lymington,  and  Southampton  were  highly  favoured  by 
smugglers,  and  men  who  had  presumably  gone  forth  to 
fish  returned  with  cargoes  that  were  not  exposed  for  sale 
in  public  markets.  Gales  and  guns  were  not  seldom 
encountered  in  these  runs  with  contraband,  and  sometimes 
the  fisherman  would  pay  with  life  or  liberty  the  penalty  for 
law-breaking.  But  he  was  satisfied  if  he  succeeded  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  and  that  he  could  almost  be  assured  of 
doing  because  of  the  completeness  of  the  system  of  dis- 
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posing  of  smuggled  goods.  Honest  citizens  inland  as  well 
as  on  the  shore  had  developed  a  masterly  power  of  dealing 
with  solid  and  liquid  goods  on  which  no  duty  had  been 
paid,  and  the  resourcefulness  of  fishermen  in  putting  over¬ 
board  their  kegs  and  recovering  them  was  equalled  by  the 
ability  of  what  were  called  the  Wiltshire  “  moon-rakers.” 
In  the  days  when  there  were  such  romantic  things  as  May- 
poles  and  dances  on  the  village  greens,  and  the  rigid 
observance  of  such  love  customs  as  Thomas  Hardy  con¬ 
nects  with  Wessex,  there  could  be  no  cause  for  surprise  if 
people  saw  other  people  engaged  in  what,  on  the  face  of  it, 
seemed  to  be  the  crazy  task  of  raking  the  moonbeams  out 
of  a  pond.  But  that  there  was  subtlety  as  well  as  method 
in  the  madness  was  shown  when  the  raking  ended  in  the 
recovery  of  kegs  of  French  brandy  which  smugglers,  hard 
pressed  by  the  Revenue  men,  had  concealed  in  the  water. 

The  “moon-rakers”  flourished  in  a  wild  and  lonely 
district,  and  in  those  parts  there  prevailed  a  custom  which 
certainly  existed  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Yorkshire,  towards 
the  coast.  To  run  a  cargo  successfully  inland  it  was 
necessary  to  have  horses  and  waggons,  and  these  were 
things  which  fishermen  did  not  use  in  the  ordinary  pursuit 
of  their  calling.  But  farmers  and  other  good  folk  possessed 
them,  and  at  frequent  intervals  it  would  be  found  that  from 
unlocked  stables  and  sheds,  animals  and  vehicles  had  been 
borrowed  in  the  darkness  and  returned  with  such  thanks  as 
could  be  expressed  by  placing  a  spirit-laden  keg  on  a 
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farmer’s  doorstep.  If  it  happened  to  be  an  inconvenient  or 
incautious  recognition  to  give  him  such  a  friendly  greeting, 
almost  certainly  a  parcel  of  silk  or  tea  would  find  its  way 
to  the  farmer’s  wife,  perhaps  from  some  mysterious  and 
romantic  stranger  who  desired  to  remain  anonymous,  and 
whose  attentions  never  seemed  to  arouse  the  husband’s 
wrath  or  jealousy.  If  such  a  gift  found  a  home  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  proud  recipient  should  not  flaunt  the 
costly  raiment  at  church  or  elsewhere,  and  none  why  the 
parson  should  not  drain  the  fragrant  brew  of  whose  origin 
he  could  not  be  in  much  doubt.  Parsons,  in  the  days  when 
the  incomes  of  many  were  far  smaller  than  even  some  of 
the  scandalously  inadequate  stipends  of  our  own  time,  were 
not  always  above  sharing  practically  in  the  joy  of  their 
parishioners  and  seeing  to  it  that  not  all  the  good  things 
went  only  one  way.  Is  there  not  the  tale,  told  of  more  than 
one  fishing  port,  of  the  vicar  who  was  exhorting  his  flock 
from  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  and  who,  seeing 
the  men  rise  and  rush  to  the  door,  and  knowing  that  the 
reason  was  that  a  vessel  had  come  ashore  and  that  the  men 
were  out  for  plunder,  shouted  as  he  stripped  his  gown, 
“  Wait  a  minute,  boys  !  Let’s  start  fair  !  ” 

From  the  Land’s  End  round  to  the  region  of  the  Nore 
these  fishermen  smugglers  plied  a  busy  and  exciting  trade. 
That  famous  abode  of  the  oyster,  Whitstable,  was  at  one 
time  notorious  for  the  extent  of  its  illicit  trade,  and 
immense  quantities  of  spirits  and  other  contraband  were 
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successfully  brought  in  by  smacks.  Being  so  near 
London  there  were  many  means  of  disposing  of  a 
cargo,  though  there  were  greater  difficulties  than  usual 

O  7  <V>  O 

in  running  it. 

A  favourite  method  of  getting  contraband  inland  was 

o  o 

to  employ  coal-carts  with  false  bottoms,  coal-carts  being 
extensively  used  at  Whitstable,  where  large  quantities  of  the 
fuel  were  landed  for  transport.  Guineas  were  saleable 
in  France,  by  smuggling  them  over,  at  a  profit  of  seven 
shillings  on  each  com,  so  that  the  seafarers  of  the  Thames 
Estuary  were  by  no  means  backward  in  doing  a  little 
contraband  business  on  the  vice-versa  principle.  Once 
a  crew  had  three  hundred  guineas  ready  to  run  from 
Faversham ;  but  the  unpleasant  Revenue  authorities  got 
wind  of  the  intention  and  in  an  unsportsmanlike  spirit  fell 
on  the  men  who  were  so  hopefully  expecting  to  do  their  bit 
with  English  gold.  In  their  alarm  the  speculators  dropped 
their  guineas  into  a  pot  of  tar,  for  concealment.  So  far 
so  good.  The  Revenue  had  been  baffled,  but  it  happened 
that  the  vessel  was  detained  at  Faversham  for  a  year,  and 
was  then  condemned  for  sale  and  breaking  up.  The 
precious  memory  of  the  degraded  guineas  was  cherished 
by  those  who  had  dumped  them  into  the  tar-pot,  and  the 
faithful  fellows,  attending  the  sale,  bought  for  an  old 
song,  or  less,  an  unattractive  receptacle  which  proved  an 
uncommonly  profitable  investment,  even  with  the  guinea 
worth  only  twenty-one  shillings. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  on  many  parts  of  the 
southern  coast  smuggling  was  still  largely  practised,  and  on 
the  Cornish  coast  there  were  few  families  that  were  not 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  “  industry.” 

I  here  were  in  numerous  fishermen’s  houses  secret  chambers 
which  could  be  entered  only  through  a  cupboard  in  the 
parlour,  a  false  back  to  the  cupboard  concealing  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  cellar.  The  hazardous  business  fascinated 
the  fisherfolk,  and  even  Revenue  men  would  fall  into  the 
temptation  and  turn  smugglers. 

Dark,  cloudy  nights  or  stormy  weather  were  looked 
upon  almost  as  essentials  for  successful  runs  ;  but  at  times 
prudence  was  abandoned,  and  fishermen  smugglers  relied 
on  daring  for  success.  On  a  fine  summer  afternoon  a 
solitary  fishing  vessel  was  very  slowly  approaching  a  Cornish 
village.  She  was  making  for  a  quay  which  was  overlooked 
by  the  coastguards’  cottages.  Suddenly  there  was  the 
sound  of  articles  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  simultane¬ 
ously  men  rushed  waist-deep  into  the  water  and  hurried 
home  with  laden  arms.  At  the  same  time  the  vessel  cap¬ 
sized — intentionally,  doubtless  ;  but  fishermen  set  to  work 
to  right  her  and  bale  her  out.  Only  when  it  was  too  late 
did  the  coastguards  learn  that  under  their  very  noses  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  kegs  of  spirit  had  been 
rushed  ashore  and  hidden  in  the  secret  chambers.  The 
fishermen  who  had  undertaken  the  smuggling  venture  had 
rightly  assumed  that  the  Revenue  men  would  not  expect 
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such  a  performance  in  calm  weather,  and  its  very  audacity 
had  ensured  success. 

The  cutter  is  still  the  little  lady  of  the  Channel,  slipping 
in  and  out  of  old  harbours,  creeks,  and  rivers,  and  visible 
almost  at  any  time  in  good  weather  from  any  part  of  the 
South  Coast.  Channel  fishers,  pilots,  smugglers,  and 
Revenue  men  have  done  their  finest  work  in  cutters,  and 
it  is  probable  that  when  sail  is  no  more  than  a  memory  the 
most  stirring  tales  of  Channel  achievement  and  daring  will 
be  told  of  these  craft.  Her  handiness  and  speed  have 
given  her  the  first  place  in  small  sailing  vessels.  Her 
swiftest  days  are  recent,  because  of  the  development  in 
yachting  ;  but  her  smartest  and  most  exciting  were  during 
the  smuggling  periods.  Fishermen  and  others  who  under¬ 
took  contraband  adventures  sought  and  found  the  fastest 
vessels — indeed,  some  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  their 
nefarious  calling — and  if  the  Revenue  went  one  well,  the 
smugglers  went  one  better. 

Revenue  craft  reached  great  perfection,  but  that  excel¬ 
lence  was  beaten  by  men  whose  lives  and  liberty  depended 
on  keeping  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  forces  of  the  Crown. 
Fishermen,  too,  were  born  and  bred  to  the  sea,  and  in 
running  a  cargo  were  daring  to  the  point  of  devilry  ;  while 
too  often  the  Revenue  crews  were  poor  stuff,  and  at  times 
when  the  ships  of  war  hungered  for  crews  which  neither 
bounties  nor  press-gang  could  supply,  the  vessels  whose 
business  it  was  to  stop  smuggling  were  left  so  badly  off  that 
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their  men  had  little  more  nautical  skill  than  ploughboys. 
So  well  did  builders  of  craft  designed  to  beat  the  Govern¬ 
ment  vessels  succeed,  that  they  put  afloat  cutters  in  which 
smugglers  did  not  hesitate  to  go  even  so  far  as  to  sail  close 
up  to  a  pursuing  enemy  and  invite  him  to  be  towed, 
at  the  same  time  tauntingly  dangling  a  rope  over  the  stern. 

In  wandering  about  a  Cornish  fishing  village  one  can 
realize  how  perfectly  the  place  and  situation  were  adapted 
for  running  contraband.  There  was  almost  complete 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  England,  handiness  for  getting 
to  and  from  French  ports,  and  plenty  of  stout  fast  little 
vessels  capable  of  making  the  voyage,  with  never  a  lack 
of  daring  fellows  to  man  them.  There  was  always  a 
sporting  chance  of  eluding  or  beating  the  Revenue  men, 
and  an  entire  absence  of  any  conscientious  scruple. 

There  is  a  stirring  tale  of  two  Polperro  cutters  of  a 
century  or  so  ago.  They  were  both  Revenue  vessels, 
manned  by  Cornishmen  ;  but  one,  the  Providence ,  had 
taken  to  the  evil  course  of  smuggling,  and  in  the  very  act 
of  sinning  was  caught  by  her  consort.  As  a  punishment 
her  crew  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  which  was  almost 
equivalent  to  condemning  them  to  the  gallows.  But  they 
were  bold,  resourceful  fellows,  with  a  human  longing  to  get 
back  home.  And  pluck  and  fortune  favoured  them,  for 
they  fell  in  with  a  pirate,  forced  him  ashore,  then  tumbled 
into  their  boats  and  went  after  the  cut-throats,  who  had  also 
taken  to  their  boats  to  escape.  The  Cornishmen  overtook 
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the  pirates  before  they  could  land,  and,  jumping  into  the 
sea,  gallantly  attacked  them,  and  either  killed  or  captured 
the  runaways.  Justice  was  done  by  freeing  the  banished 
men  and  letting  them  return  to  their  beloved  Cornwall. 

It  is  a  Cornish  vicar  who  tells  a  sad  tale  against  an 
erring-  clerical  brother.  A  stranger  from  an  inland  town 
had  reached  a  little  spot  at  which  a  fine  contraband  cargo 
was  in  course  of  landing.  It  was  a  case  of  all  hands  on 
the  sandy  beach,  between  which  and  an  anchored  smuggling 
craft  boats  passed  deeply  laden  with  illicit  goods,  including  a 
stock  of  brandy.  The  crowd  was  enthusiastic  enough,  if  only 
for  the  success  which  was  attending  the  running  of  the  cargo, 
but  by  way  of  extra  cheer  the  head  of  a  keg  had  been 
knocked  in  and  there  was  boisterous  helping  to  the  cognac. 
Any  sort  of  handy  thing  served  as  dipper,  and  one  man 
helped  himself  with  his  shoe  as  a  cup.  Morally  appalled 
at  the  profligacy  he  saw  the  good  traveller  shouted,  “What 
a  horrible  sight  !  Have  you  no  shame  ?  Is  there  no 
magistrate  at  hand  ?  ”  * 

“No,  thanks  be  to  God,  none  within  eight  miles!” 
answered  a  hoarse-voiced  smuggler. 

“  Well,  then,  is  there  no  clergyman  hereabout  ?  ” 
demanded  the  stranger. 

“Aye,  to  be  sure  there  is,”  he  was  told. 

“H  ow  far  off  does  he  live  ?  Where  is  he  ?  ” 

“  That’s  him,  yonder,  with  the  lanthorn,”  shouted  the 
smuggler. 
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“And  sure  enough,”  added  the  reverend  reciter,  “there 
he  stood  on  a  rock  and  poured,  with  pastoral  diligence,  the 
‘  light  of  other  days  ’  on  a  busy  congregation.” 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  Vicar  of  Lelant,  in 
Cornwall,  was  told  by  an  old  man  that  he  had  seen  Lelant 
church  full  of  kegs  of  French  brandy  which  smugglers 
had  placed  there  for  safety,  believing  that  on  a  weekday  no 
one  would  enter  the  church  and  that  the  contraband  would 
be  undisturbed  until  the  smugglers  could  dispose  of  it. 

Smuggling  of  guineas,  spirits,  tobacco  and  other  contra¬ 
band  had  been  industriously  conducted  by  fishing  com¬ 
munities.  The  nearer  the  port  to  the  Continent  the  more 
active  were  the  smugglers,  and  Folkestone  was  a  place 
where  the  exciting  game  was  well  played.  Supplies  of  gold 
were  needed  to  pay  French  troops,  and  the  traffic  in  guineas 
was  so  profitable  that  fine  galleys  were  rowed  across  the 
Channel  to  Boulogne  or  Calais,  or,  in  very  good  weather, 
even  to  Dunkirk.  These  big  rowing-boats  and  first-rate 
luggers  were  specially  built  for  smuggling,  which  was  done 
so  flagrantly  that  those  who  were  engaged  in  it  were 
not  afraid  to  expose  contraband  for  sale  in  broad  daylight. 
The  illegal  traffic  flourished  so  greatly,  that  substantial 
fortunes  were  gained  by  the  bold  and  adventurous  law¬ 
breakers. 

Discoveries  of  secret  places  are  made  in  what  are  known 
to  have  been  smugglers’  abodes,  and  recently  there  was 
offered  for  sale  “an  old  smuggler’s  cottage,  artistically 
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rebuilt  with  modern  conveniences.”  Its  situation  was  on 
the  Sussex  Downs,  near  Alfnston,  and  it  was  described  as 
having  beamed  ceilings,  lead  windows,  a  tennis  court,  and 
an  acre  of  garden.  There  was  also  a  studio,  so  that  the 
artistic  was  happily  mingled  with  the  romantic,  and  one 
could  imagine  comparative  pictures  of  fair  wielders  of  the 
racquet,  and  rough  wild  men  who  were  making  a  rush  to 
hiding  with  their  contraband.  It  is  not  long  since  there  was 
found,  in  an  old  Sussex  cottage,  one  of  the  secret-places 
which  used  to  harbour  all  the  good  things  that  were  reckoned 
so  much  better  because  they  had  got  to  windward  of  the 
Revenue.  There  was  the  innocent-looking  wainscoting, 
with  a  secret  panel,  and  from  the  panel  there  was  access  to 
a  passage  leading  to  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  When  the 
hiding-place  was  entered,  lo  !  the  searchers  found  store  of 
kegs  and  spurs  and  bridles,  and  other  articles,  which  told  of 
days  in  which  hard  riding  men  and  fighting  men,  with  the 
help  of  saddle  and  waggon,  got  the  contraband  into  the 
interior,  where  distribution  was  easier  and  safer  than  it  was 
along  the  shore.  It  was  right  that  as  the  searchers  picked 
up  and  handled  some  of  the  articles  they  should  crumble  to 
dust  in  their  hands,  victims  of  the  corrosion  of  time  and 
dampness,  so  that  the  spur  which  had  held  the  jolting  foot 
and  bridle  that  a  hand  had  gripped  excitedly,  fell  into  rusty 
rubbish.  In  some  of  the  museums,  keeping  company  with 
man-traps,  spring-guns  and  the  like,  links  with  poachers,  are 
some  of  the  articles  connected  with  the  running  of  cargoes  of 
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contraband.  Such  a  collection  may  be  seen  in  the  Dorset 
County  Museum,  Dorchester,  the  city  in  which  lives 
Thomas  Hardy,  who,-  in  Wessex  Tales ,  dwells  lovingly  on 
smugglers’  doings  in  Lullstead  Cove,  which  is  Lulworth. 

All  the  glory  that  ever  went  with  smuggling  has  departed, 
and  such  efforts  as  are  being  made  to  rob  the  Revenue  are 
mostly  futile  and  ignominious.  No  longer  a  brown-sailed 
long-boomer  surges  up  from  the  horizon  with  fat  little  kegs, 
and  tea,  silks,  ostrich  feathers — a  bit  of  contraband  greatly 
coveted  in  some  parts — and  the  like,  instead  of  honest  fish 
for  sale,  and  though  “  smugglers’-holes,”  and  such  like 
cunning  contrivances  may  be  seen  in  fishermen’s  old 
cottages,  there  is  no  running  on  the  old  scale,  or  indeed,  on 
any  scale  at  all.  Miserable  and  craven  methods,  such  as 
hiding  spirits  in  ballast-tanks,  boiler  and  funnel  casings,  and 
other  holes  and  corners  of  trawlers,  are  adopted,  mostly  by 
foreigners  ;  but  the  penalties  are  so  heavy  that  the  risk  is 
not  worth  taking. 
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BRIGHTON,  in  the  Shoreham  district,  is  the 
best  known  among  the  regular  fishing-stations, 
and  employs  a  large  number  of  men  with  the 
drift-  and  seine-nets,”  wrote  Holdsworth  less  than 
fifty  years  ago.  He  was  considering  the  fisheries  of  the 
South  Coast,  especially  those  of  the  Brighton  district,  and 
was  able  to  deal  with  the  famous  old  “  hog-boats,”  which 
had  been  the  typical  form  of  Brighton  fishing  craft.  Some 
of  these  vessels  were  still  in  use  as  trawlers  and  had  their 
admirers.  They  were  rigged  with  two  spritsails,  a  foresail 
and  jib,  and  were  well  adapted  for  the  harbourless  beach 
from  which  they  worked.  It  was  necessary  to  have  boats 
which  could  be  conveniently  launched  and  hauled  up  on 
the  beach,  and  these  vessels  were  accordingly  built  with 
very  flat  floors  and  large  bilge-pieces,  to  keep  them  in  an 
upright  position  when  they  were  not  afloat.  The  “  hog- 
boats  ”  had  a  clumsy  but  stout  and  workmanlike  appear¬ 
ance,  and  were  able  to  stand  a  good  deal  of  pounding  on 
the  shingle  and  rough  usage  in  launching  and  hauling. 

An  earlier  name  for  the  vessel  was  “heck-boat,”  which  in 
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turn  was  the  old  term  for  “pink,”  and  the  “heck-boat” 
was  then  a  clincher-built  boat  with  covered  fore-sheets  and 
one  mast  with  a  try-sail. 

Shoreham,  fifty  years  ago,  was  a  more  important  place 
than  Brighton,  and  there  were  many  men  besides  Holds- 
worth,  who  had  been  Secretary  to ‘the  Royal  Sea  Fisheries 
Commission,  who  did  not  foresee  the  enormous  develop¬ 
ment  of  Brighton  as  a  residential  and  holiday  centre.  At 
that  time  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
fishing-boats  were  registered  at  Shoreham,  eighteen  of  these 
being  first-class  vessels  ;  to-day  the  number  of  fishing  craft 
of  over  fifteen  tons  registered  at  Shoreham  is  only  fourteen, 
and  most  of  these  possess  motors.  Brighton  is  not  a 
port  of  registry,  Shoreham,  with  the  port  letters  SM., 
being  the  port  for  most  of  them,  some  being  registered 
at  Newhaven  ;  but  to-day  the  Brighton  fishing-boats  are 
small  craft,  which  differ  considerably  from  the  old-time 
“  hog-boats.” 

If  you  avoid  Bungalow  Town,  Shoreham  has  many 
fascinations,  and  there  is  still  a  quaint  air  about  some  of  the 
fishing-boats  which  work  the  sea  and  river  and  creeks  of  the 
locality,  which  has  been  associated  for  centuries  with  fisher¬ 
men  and  their  calling.  Old  Shoreham  Bridge  keeps  com¬ 
pany  with  somewhat  venerable  hulls,  and  the  two  splendid 
churches  of  Old  Shoreham  and  New  Shoreham  give  resting- 
places  to  fishermen  of  many  generations  ;  and  in  one  of 
the  eighteenth-century  houses  overlooking  the  churchyard 
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of  New  Shoreham  Church  lived  Captain  Harry  Roberts, 
who  sailed  with  Captain  Cook  on  his  voyage  of  discovery. 
Roberts  was  a  Sussex  man  and  Cook  a  Yorkshireman, 
and  both  were  intimately  connected  with  fishing  communi¬ 
ties  of  very  different  characteristics.  Cook  was  apprenticed 
at  Staithes,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  before  he  went  to 
Whitby,  and  in  all  England  he  could  not  have  found  a 
more  typical  fishing  village.  Staithes  means  a  landing- 
place,  and  it  is  still  a  jumble  of  queer  houses  on  each  side 
of  a  stream  that  runs  to  the  sea  between  high  bluffs.  It 
was  truly  described  as  “highly  picturesque  and  as  highly 
unsavoury.”  Occasionally  the  fishermen’s  cottages  were 
swept  into  the  sea,  a  storm  carrying  off  thirteen  in  this 
manner  at  one  time.  Staithes  was  a  famous  fishing-station 
in  Cook’s  day,  and  it  was  there,  according  to  tradition,  that 
he  stole  from  his  master’s  till  the  shilling  with  which,  run¬ 
ning  away  to  sea,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  fortune. 
H  e  was  familiar  with  the  wonderful  cobles  of  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  and  he  and  Roberts  must  have  made  many  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  Viking  craft  of  that  North  Sea  shore 
and  the  little  vessels  of  totally  different  type  with  which  the 
fishers  of  Shoreham  carried  on  their  work  in  the  safer, 
warmer,  brighter,  and  far  easier  waters  of  the  Adur  and 
the  neighbourhood.  Even  in  bad  weather  there  are 
possibilities  for  sea  fishermen  on  the  South  Coast,  in  the 
sheltered  bays,  estuaries  and  river  mouths  ;  but  at  such 
places  as  Staithes  and  Flamborough  there  is  no  putting  to 
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sea  when  the  wind — often  enough  bitter,  even  in  summer 
time — drives  in  from  the  north  and  east. 

To  those  long  accustomed  to  the  East  Coast  fisherfolk 
and  the  East  Coast  craft  there  is  always  something  restful 
and  attractive  in  the  kindred  people  and  vessels  of  the 
South  Coast.  When  living  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  I  had 
an  arrangement  with  a  lifeboatman  to  employ  him  and  his 
coble  when  the  spirit  moved  me,  and  many,  many  hours 
did  we  spend  together  on  the  hostile  ocean  which  breaks 
against  the  deadly  cliffs.  Reefs  are  not  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  cobles,  it  is  so  many  “  rings  o’  weather,” 
and  when  it  was  a  matter  of  four  “rings  o’  weather”  one 
could  depend  on  having  the  sea  pretty  much  to  one’s  self. 

There  are  no  cobles  and  no  “rings  o’  weather”  in  the 
Brighton  district,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  that  feeling  of 
awe  and  littleness  which  oppress  one  when  in  a  small  boat 
off  many  parts  of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Unless  you  are  a 
Yorkshireman  you  cannot  understand  your  cobleman  ;  you 
look  towards  the  shore  and  see  giant  cliffs  that  apparently 
offer  no  harbourage,  and  for  all  the  change  that  time  has 
made  in  some  localities  you  might  almost  look  upon  the 
scene  that  met  the  clear  keen  eye  of  the  hardy  Norseman. 
Closer  under  the  cliffs,  with  their  tremendous  faces  shooting 
skyward,  the  sea  rolling  in  and  crumbling  on  the  beach  and 
against  the  bases,  its  dull  roar  accompanied  by  the  screams 
of  auks,  gulls,  cormorants,  grebes,  and  petrels,  whirling  in 
air  or  sitting  on  the  ledges,  there  is  just  the  same  view 
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and  the  same  environment  as  that  which  was  seen  by  the 
invaders  of  centuries  ago. 

At  Brighton  everything  is  so  vastly  different  from  these 
primitive  conditions.  An  Elizabethan  Yorkshire  fisherman 
-to  go  no  further  back  in  time — revisiting  his  earthly 
home,  would  steer  for  a  shore  in  a  craft  like  his  successor’s 
and  would  pick  up  Whitby,  Scarborough,  or  Flamborough 
Head  almost  as  accurately  as  he  did  in  the  flesh  ;  but  no 
old  man  of  Shoreham — Brighton  was  still  long  unborn — 
could  find  his  bearings  if  he  rose  from  the  Channel  in  that 
part,  not  even  an  early  Brightonian  would  succeed,  for  in 
place  of  an  almost  uninhabited  shore  he  would  find  miles- 
long  frontages  of  vast  hotels  and  residences,  and  the  security 
which  he  had  known  in  life  when  afloat  in  his  craft  would 
be  imperilled  by  the  wash  of  the  Newhaven  packet. 

The  Brighton  fisherman  is  a  class  to  himself,  and 
necessarily  so,  for  he  is  almost  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Metropolitan  community.  I  would  undertake  to  spot  a 
Staithes  man  in  a  city  crowd,  though  disguised  in  his 
Sunday  clothes  and  a  boiled  shirt  and  collar ;  but  a 
Brighton  fisherman  might  well  pass  me  by  unnoticed,  and, 
indeed,  be  taken  for  an  ordinary  London  landsman, 
freshened  in  the  face,  perhaps,  by  a  holiday  at  the  seaside. 
H  is  work  afloat  is  done  in  what  is,  comparatively,  enviable 
environment,  for  his  trips  are  short  and  safe  and  in  case  of 
need  he  can  get  shelter  in  Newhaven  or  Shoreham,  though 
with  his  motor-helped  boat  he  is  pretty  well  master  of 
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circumstances  and  can  reduce  risk  to  a  minimum.  He 
plys  his  business  not  far  from  luxurious  habitations,  and  in 
summer  time  he  can  occasionally  do  it  to  the  strains  of 
music  from  a  pier  or  promenade  band.  But  with  all  this 
pleasant  element  there  is  enough  of  the  necessity  of 
exposure  to  make  the  life  not  too  soft,  and  there  is  that 
other  sea  element  which  has  never  yet  been  eliminated,  the 
motion  of  the  waves. 

The  fishing  industry  at  Brighton  fascinated  the  marine 
artist,  E.  W.  Cooke,  for  of  the  sixty-five  plates  which  he 
drew  and  etched  for  his  Shipping  and  Craft ,  published  in 
1829,  he  devoted  many  to  subjects  concerning  Brighton  and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  He  gave  “  Fishing  Boats,” 
“  Lugger  on  the  Beach  ”  (two  plates  with  this  title),  two  of 
“  Prawn  Boats  on  the  Beach,”  “  Lugger  on  the  Blockade 
Station,”  “  Hogboat  on  the  Sands,”  “  Boat  Hut,”  “  Hog- 
boats,”  and  “  Mackerel  Boats,”  with  “  Lobster  Boat  at 
Rottingdean,”  and  “Crab  Boat,  Rottingdean.”  In  a 
picture  showing  rope-houses,  etc.,  on  the  beach  at  Brighton, 
Cooke  gave  a  delightful  composition  of  two  halves,  fore¬ 
parts,  of  fishing  craft,  perpendicularly  placed  against  the 
■  cliff  side,  with  a  quaint  little  hut  between  them,  and  odd¬ 
ments  of  rudders,  gear,  capstan,  and  fisherman  and  boat 
thrown  in  by  way  of  alluring  variety.  Peggotty  himself 
might  have  lived  in  the  upturned  craft,  and  expressed 
thankfulness,  though  Mrs.  Gummidge  would  have  grumbled 
at  the  disposition  of  the  rooms,  and  the  need  of  climbing  into 
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the  inverted  bow  to  go  to  bed.  Certainly,  in  such  appro¬ 
priate  environment,  Mr.  Barkis  could  have  gone  out  with 
the  tide  very  comfortably. 

The  fine  drawing  of  luggers  near  the  Blockade  Station 
shows  craft  that  were  bluff  and  stout,  really  very  large  open 
boats,  clincher  built,  with  simple  sails  closely  resembling 
the  Scotch  herring  luggers  of  to-day,  the  “tabernacle’ 
being  stepped  right  aft,  by  the  transom.  A  feature  of  the 
figures  shown  is  that  one  of  them,  the  most  prominent, 
standing  by  the  bow  of  the  lugger,  broadside  on,  seems  to 
be  wearing  a  hard  hat,  rather  like  a  London  postman’s, 
a  flowing  lounge  coat,  sea-boots,  and  a  petticoat.  But  this 
queer  kit  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  costume  of  many  a 
deep-sea  fisherman  to-day,  especially  if  he  is  wearing  a 
brimless  bowler  and  a  “  dopper,”  which  is  a  blanket  garment 
in  the  nature  of  a  petticoat  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the 
ankles. 

In  the  “  Prawn  Boats,  etc.,  Brighton  Beach,”  Cooke 
sh  ows  the  old  Chain  Pier  in  the  background.  These  vessels 
resemble  the  Leigh  “  bawleys,”  and  that  in  the  foreground  is 
represented  with  her  fine-meshed  net  triced  up,  North  Sea 
fashion,  and  her  little  beam-trawl  stowed.  Whether  given 
for  artistic  effect  or  otherwise  is  not  clear,  but  in  the  bow  of 
one  of  the  boats  is  a  group  of  men  of  whom  the  principal 
figure,  hands  in  petticoat-pockets,  is  strikingly  reminiscent 
of  the  Near  East,  and  the  simile  is  strengthened  by  the 
lettering  of  “  Mahomeds”  on  the  side  of  a  house  facing  the 
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student  of  the  picture,  and  perhaps  correctly  described  as  the 
“  middle  distance.”  The  Chain  Pier  was  swept  away  by  a 
gale,  which  for  once  performed  a  useful  service,  the  prawn- 
boats  no  longer  repose  artistically  on  the  Brighton  shingle, 
and  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  at  Brighton,  in  the  region  of 
the  departed  Chain  Pier,  anything  reminiscent  of  the  True 
Faith. 

The  plate  “  At  Brighton — Prawn  Boat,”  depicts  a 
scene  which  is  hardly  credible  in  association  with  the  great 
and  brilliant  pleasure  resort.  It  is  a  lonely,  peaceful  compo¬ 
sition,  and  the  boat  and  the  setting  might  well  be  connected 
with  the  North  Landing  at  Flamborough  Head,  or  in  a  cove 
hard  by  the  Lizard,  except  that  the  little  net-draped  craft, 
standing  upright,  would  not  suit  the  Yorkshire  coast  or 
Newlyn. 

In  the  “  Hog  Boat  on  the  Sands  at  Brighton,”  the 
Chain  Pier  is  again  shown.  The  craft  looks  clumsy 
enough,  but  stands  well  on  her  bilges.  Just  ahead  of  her 
are  two  or  three  figures,  which  might  easily  be  North  Sea 
smacksmen,  while  astern  is  a  shrimper,  pushing  his  net 
ahead,  as  you  may  see  his  like  on  the  sands  at  Birchington,  in 
Kent,  and  buy  what  you  want  from  his  catch,  to  take  home 
with  you. 

In  the  etching  showing  a  boat-hut  on  Brighton  Beach 
Cooke  returns  to  his  half-craft  idea,  and  very  effectively 
suggests  primitive  man,  woman,  and  child,  for  the  abode 
is  very  much  like  a  rough  fowl-house  propped  up  against 
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the  cliff,  with  a  ramshackle  door  continued  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  by  a  fence  or  groyne,  with  the  husband  and  father 
leaning  over  the  stem,  his  feet  apparently  resting  on  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  and  the  mother  and  child  in  her  arms 
outside  the  hut,  also  standing  on  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
Where  that  humble  dwelling  stood — -no  better  than  the 
prairie  wigwam  of  other  times — there  is  probably  to-day 
the  work  of  the  road-maker,  the  asphalter,  and  the  motor 
engineer,  and  the  only  corresponding  dwelling  is  the  caravan 
of  the  gipsy,  which  is  constantly  getting  moved  on,  or  such 
retreats  as  those  of  the  cave-dwellers  at  Dieppe. 

Few  people  who  were  familiar  with  the  sight  of  these 
upturned  halves  of  boats  knew  the  reason  for  the  mutilation  ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  when  the  Revenue  men  caught  a 
smuggling  gang  with  their  vessel,  one  of  the  most  drastic 
of  the  punishments  was  the  sawing  in  half  of  the  captured 
vessel,  so  that  she  should  know  no  more  of  sea  and  sin. 
In  our  own  day  one  of  the  great  ship-building  surgical 
operations  is  to  cut  a  big  steel  or  iron  ship  in  halves  and 
lengthen  her  ;  but  there  was  no  reunion  for  the  severed 
halves  of  the  smugglers’  craft,  so  the  best  was  made  of 
them  as  habitations  or  sheds,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  more  than  one  quaint  bow  which  pointed  peacefully 
heavenward  was  reminded  by  the  hiding  in  her  of  smuggled 
goods  of  the  rousing  times  of  her  life  at  sea,  when  she 
drove  her  head  into  charging  breakers,  with  the  Revenue 
dogs  barking  at  her  stern. 
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Shoreham,  despite  the  “  mystery  tower  ’’  which  disfigures 
and  belittles  it  to-day,  but  is  happily  being  demolished,  is  not 
without  signs  of  the  peace  and  quaintness  which  characterise 
Cooke’s  “  Billy-boy  unloading  at  low  water  in  Shoreham 
Harbour.”  The  Dutch-like  old  craft  shown  at  the  timber- 
buttressed  quayside,  with  lee-board  complete,  might  almost 
be  one  of  the  eel-boats  from  Holland,  which  have  the  right 
to  lie  off  Billingsgate.  Even  now,  walking  at  low  water 
in  the  evening  from  the  old  wooden  bridge  at  Shoreham, 
there  is  much  that  is  not  greatly  altered  since  the  artist,  nearly 
a  century  ago,  made  that  drawing  of  the  billy-boy. 

Rottingdean,  like  Brighton,  has  changed  out  of  re¬ 
cognition  since  the  ‘‘Crab  Boat”  was  etched;  and  the 
lee-boarded  mackerel  boats,  very  much  resembling  the 
chass e-mar ee  of  our  cross-Channel  neighbours,  no  longer 
comes  to  Brighton  to  discharge  her  catch  for  sale  in  the 
town  for  swift  conveyance,  as  swiftness  went  ninety  years 
ago,  to  London. 
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WITH  a  ten  miles’  length  from  north  to  south 

and  a  breadth  of  four  miles  the  Goodwin 

Sands  form  one  of  the  world’s  chief  perils 

and  dreads  for  mariners  ;  but  they  have  a 

redeeming  feature  in  that  they  are  a  source  of  profit  to 

shrimpers  and  enjoyment  to  shrimp  eaters.  The  famous 

bawleys,  or  “  borleys,”  of  Leigh-on- Sea — which  is  not  really 

on  the  sea,  but  hard  by  Southend— sail  to  and  from  the 

Goodwins,  on  whose  sandy  bed  enormous  numbers  of 

shrimps  are  caught.  The  bawley  is  a  vessel  of  some  fifteen 

tons,  peculiar  in  that  she  has  a  stern  like  a  rowing-boat — 

straight  cut — with  a  big  rudder  which  gives  handiness  and 

efficiency.  Two  men  are  enough  to  handle  a  bawley,  with 

her  boomless  upright  mainsail.  In  a  good  breeze  she  can 

travel  quickly,  and  if  she  has  wind  and  tide  she  can  make  a 

smart  run  from  the  Goodwins  to  her  port  of  discharge. 

After  spending  a  week  on  board  the  Nore  Lightship 

I  hailed  a  homeward-bound  bawley  and  jumped  on  board 

as  she  surged  past.  She  carried  a  little  beam-trawl  like 

a  smack’s,  worked  on  the  same  principle,  but  with,  of 

course,  a  very  small  mesh.  Between  the  stern  and  the 
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mast  was  an  open  space  a  well  about  five  feet  deep — and 
the  principal  feature  of  this  space  was  the  shrimp-boiler: 
a  contrivance  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary 
housewife’s  copper  found  in  scullery,  washhouse,  or  kitchen. 
The  copper  was  cemented  outside  to  retain  the  heat,  and  in 
it  was  the  night’s  haul  of  shrimps,  boiling  as  we  went  up 
river  with  a  line  breeze.  The  skipper,  sitting  on  the  taff- 
rail,  took  it  easy  with  the  steering,  and  the  other  man,  the 
rest  of  his  crew,  was  standing  in  the  well  boiling  the 
shrimps.  lie  had  a  net  like  an  angler’s  landing-net,  and 
with  this  he  kept  turning  the  shrimps  to  secure  even  cook¬ 
ing  ;  and  most  excellent  they  were,  too — big  and  delectable, 
especially  when  taken  piping  hot  from  a  proffered  netful,  or 
specially  selected  from  the  bubbling  mass  at  the  surface  ol 
the  boiler.  With  a  chimney  rising  well  above  the  deck  a 
good  fire  was  maintained,  and  as  the  day  was  chilly  it  was 
comforting  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  blazing  coal.  We 
landed  our  shrimps  at  Leigh,  and  they  were  on  the  market 
without  any  loss  of  time,  so  that  buyers  had  ready  for  eating 
the  appetising  morsels  which  a  few  hours  previously  had 
been  darting  about  on  the  Goodwins. 

A  run  in  a  bawley  brings  home  to  one  the  advantages 
that  are  enjoyed  by  the  men  who  work  them.  The  boats 
are  good  sea-craft,  and  most  of  their  sailing  is  done  in 
waters  that  are  not  too  much  disturbed,  while  in  bad 
weather  there  is  plenty  of  chance  for  shelter.  It  is  always 
a  strenuous  business  to  navigate  the  Thames  Lstuary,  but 
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that  is  preferable  to  the  dreariness  and  exposure  of  many  other 

\ 

regions  where  the  vessels  employed  are  of  no  greater  size  or 
more  seaworthy.  The  nature  of  their  work  makes  the  Leigh 
shrimpers  a  class  apart  from  other  toilers  of  the  sea,  though 
they  have  their  fellows  in  the  Morecambe  Bay  district,  on 
the  Lancashire  coast,  where  shrimps  are  extensively  caught. 

But  the  Goodwins  are  vastly  more  than  the  home  of 
myriads  of  shrimps — they  are  the  scene  of  countless  wrecks 
and  hovels  by  Deal  and  other  boatmen.  In  their  palmiest 
days  the  Deal  boatmen  numbered  more  than  a  thousand,  Deal, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  enumeration,  including  Walmer  and 
Kingsdown.  That  was  a  century  ago,  when  the  Goodwins 
claimed  many  victims,  and  hovels  and  rescues  came  in  the 
day’s  work. 

In  the  days  before  lifeboats  were  provided  the  luggers 
did  the  work  of  saving  fellow  creatures,  and  if  boats  and 
men  could  live  at  all  they  went  out  into  the  terrific  seas 
and  shattering  winds.  The  call  of  the  wreck  overshadowed 
all  others,  and  the  tale  is  told  of  the  young  Deal  boatman 
who  was  on  his  way  to  church,  to  be  married.  As  the 
wedding-bells  were  ringing  a  little  schooner  was  seen  ashore 
on  the  Goodwins,  doomed  in  the  gale  that  was  blowing. 
Instantly  the  bridegroom  rushed  to  the  beach  and  took  his 
place  in  a  lugger  that  was  being  launched  as  a  lifeboat. 
It  was  a  long,  hard  fight  to  the  fatal  edge  of  the  shoal,  but 
the  Deal  men  got  there  and  saw  that  the  small  vessel  was 
being  pounded  to  pieces.  There  was  no  chance  to  anchor, 
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none  to  stop — it  was  touch  and  go  with  death.  As  the 
lugger  surged  up  the  men  on  board  the  wreck  were  told  to 
jump  for  their  lives,  as  their  only  chance.  They  obeyed, 
and  took  the  desperate  remedy  ;  but  they  were  snatched 
from  the  furious  seas  before  they  could  be  swallowed,  and 
the  triumphant  lugger  was  fought  back  to  the  beach,  and 
twenty-tonner  though  she  was,  was  dragged  up  the  shingle 
by  hundreds  of  strong  bodies.  The  bridegroom  was  soon 
married,  and  it  was  told  of  him  that  he  and  his  wife  lived 
long  and  happily,  as  they  deserved  to  do. 

These  renowned  boats  were  about  forty  feet  long,  with 
a  beam  about  equal  to  a  third  of  the  length,  giving  very 
great  stability.  They  were  lugger-rigged,  carrying  the 
foremast  well  forward,  and  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  said 
Treanor,  who  knew  the  vessels  and  their  crews  so  well,  like 
the  French  chasse-marees ,  a  mainmast  also,  with  a  main- 
topsail,  as  well  as  the  mizzen  behind.  But  the  mainmast 
fell  into  disuse,  as  it  was  inconvenient  when  getting  along¬ 
side  shipping,  leaving  the  foremast  and  mizzen  as  survivors. 

These  luggers,  which  were  clincher  built,  of  elm, 
varnished,  had  a  forecastle  or  forepeak,  the  smaller  boats, 
known  as  “  cats,”  having  a  movable  caboose  amidships  in 
which  Three  or  four  men  closely  packed  could  lie  ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  the  story  told  to  visitors  that  if  one  man  wanted 
to  turn  all  must  turn,  that  gave  rise  to  the  great  picture 
postcard  joke,  in  various  forms,  of  all  turning  together. 

In  hovelling,  rescuing,  and  many  other  ways,  the 
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luggers  put  to  sea  crowded  with  men,  a  score  or  more 
being  on  board.  As  there  was  no  harbour  these  luggers 
had  to  be  man-handled  up  the  steep  shingle,  a  tough  task, 
as  the  boats  were  placed  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the  edge 
of  the  water.  Twenty  men  or  so  would  man  the  capstan 
and  haul  up  the  boat  to  her  position,  where  she  was  held 
fast  on  an  inclined  plane  by  a  stern  chain,  which  was 
fastened  by  a  “  trigger.”  The  boat  was  prepared  for 
launching  by  placing  “  skids,”  great  flat  blocks  of  wood, 
well  greased,  in  front  of  her  stem.  This  being  done  the 
crew  scrambled  on  board,  the  mizzen  was  set,  the  “trigger” 
was  released,  and  the  lugger  rushed  down  the  skids  with 
such  force  that  even  in  a  heavy  sea  she  would  drive  into  deep 
water.  But  should  the  boat  fail  to  get  out  the  men  could  use 
a  “  haul-off  warp,”  made  fast  to  an  anchor  seaward.  Using 
this  warp  they  could  haul  out  beyond  the  shallow  water. 

These  were  the  craft  and  men  of  whom  so  many  kind 
and  unkind  things  have  been  said.  In  their  modern  heyday 
the  Deal  boatmen  wore,  as  part  of  their  “  longshore  toggery,” 
tall  hats  and  pumps,  the  explanation  of  the  pumps  being  that 
in  those  days  the  men  were  always  dancing. 

The  word  hoveller  and  its  companions  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  localisms,  so  much  so  that  not  a  few  dictionaries 
do  not  give  it ;  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it 
comes  from  hobelier ,  meaning  a  coast  watchman  or  look-out 
man,  who,  in  olden  times,  rode  or  ran  from  beacon  to  beacon, 
raising  the  alarm  of  the  coming  of  an  enemy.  In  the  Deal 
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district  the  expression,  “  on  the  look-out,”  would  fit  in  admir¬ 
ably  with  the  spirit  of  hovelling,  for  first  and  foremost  the 
men  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  and  having  seen  something  that 
was  worthy  of  attention  proceeded  to  carry  out  a  hovel. 

“  H  ovellers”  was  for  long  a  Cinque  Port  term  for  pilots 
and  their  boatmen,  but  it  was  also  applied  by  Admiral 
Smyth  to  “sturdy  vagrants  who  infest  the  sea  coast  in  bad 
weather,  in  expectation  of  wreck  and  plunder.”  The 
hoveller,  unfortunately,  won  an  evil  reputation,  but  whatever 
his  faults  were,  and  they  were  neither  few  nor  slight,  he  had 
the  redeeming  traits  of  courage,  skill  and  endurance.  And 
he  had  need  of  all  three  in  doing  his  work  in  the  deadly 
region  to  which  he  belonged — the  “  Shippe-swallowing 
Goodwins.”  Legitimately  he  went  afloat  in  his  wonderful 
boat,  mostly  from  the  beach  at  Deal,  with  pilots,  or  with 
stores  for  ships  that  wanted  them,  while  passenger  traffic 
came  rightfully  his  way  also.  More  or  less  unlawfully  were 
the  hoveller’s  dealings  with  wrecks  and  vessels  in  distress, 
and  it  was  recognised  that  his  greatest  blessings  came  from 
his  fellow-creatures’  misfortunes.  The  hoveller  for  the  most 
part  snatched  a  living  from  Nature  at  her  worst,  and  there 
was  always  the  chance  of  loss  of  life  and  boat,  while  at  times, 
even  if  the  life  was  saved,  the  boat  on  which  existence 
depended  would  be  pounded  to  matchwood  by  savage  seas 
on  the  shelving  shingle  of  the  beach. 

The  crew  of  each  of  the  Deal  luggers  consisted  of  ten  men. 
They  had  no  regular  pay,  but  depended  on  salvage  or  other 
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work,  the  results  being  divided  into  fourteen  shares,  of  which 
the  boat  took  three  and  a  half  for  her  owners,  a  half  went  to 
the  provision  account,  the  owners  providing  provisions  when 
the  crew  were  on  board,  and  of  the  ten  shares  left  each  man 
had  one.  This  arrangement,  which  was  usual,  was  an 
incentive  to  the  men  to  do  their  best.  It  is  the  system 
which  largely  governs  the  deep  sea  fishing  to-day,  and  gives 
an  abiding  interest  to  the  luck  of  the  trawl  or  the  drift-net. 

The  rapacity  and  callousness  of  many  of  the  hovellers 
have  been  the  theme  of  numberless  victims  who  have  sought 
in  print  an  outlet  for  their  wrath.  Fielding  is  amongst  the 
most  uncompromising  of  the  critics,  for  in  his  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  to  Lisbon  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Deal  boatmen.  On  June  26,  1754,  sailed  from 
London  for  Lisbon  in  that  sluggish  ship  the  Queen  of 
Portugal ,  which  took  forty-nine  days  to  reach  Lisbon  ;  a 
journey  which  is  now  made  by  liners  in  two  or  three  days. 
When  anchored  in  the  Downs  Fielding,  though  only  two 
miles  from  Deal,  found  that  for  all  the  advantage  he  en¬ 
joyed  in  getting  to  and  from  the  shore  he  might  as  well 
have  been  out  of  sight  of  land.  Except  when  the  captain 
launched  his  own  boat,  which  he  always  did  with  great 
reluctance,  they  were  unable  to  procure  anything  from  Deal 
unless  they  paid  exorbitant  prices,  the  fare  of  a  boat  from 
Deal  being  at  least  three  hall-crowns,  “and  if  we  had  been 
in  any  distress  for  it,  as  many  half-guineas  ;  for  these  good 
people  consider  the  sea  as  a  large,  common  appendant  to 
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their  manor,  in  which,  when  they  find  any  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  impounded,  they  conclude  that  they  have  a  full 
right  of  making  them  pay  at  their  own  discretion  for  their 
deliverance.  To  say  the  truth,  whether  it  be  that  men  who 
live  on  the  seashore  are  of  an  amphibious  kind  and  do  not 
entirely  partake  of  human  nature,  or  whatever  else  may  be 
the  reason,  they  are  so  far  from  taking  any  share  in  the 
distresses  of  mankind,  or  of  being  moved  with  any  com¬ 
passion  for  them  ;  that  they  look  upon  them  as  blessings 
shower’d  down  from  above,  and  which  the  more  they 
improve  to  their  own  use,  the  greater  is  their  gratitude  and 
piety.  .  .  .  At  Deal  a  boat  often  brings  more  profit  in  a 
day  than  it  can  produce  in  London  in  a  week  or,  perhaps, 
in  a  month.  In  both  places  the  owner  of  the  boat  founds 
his  demand  on  the  necessity  and  distress  of  one  who  stands 
more  or  less  in  absolute  want  of  his  assistance.  ...  It 
seems  a  little  to  reflect  on  the  governors  of  such  monsters 
that  they  do  not  take  some  means  to  restrain  these  impositions 
and  prevent  them  from  triumphing  any  longer  in  the 
miseries  of  those  who  are,  in  many  circumstances  at  least, 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  considering  the  distresses  of  a 
wretched  seaman,  from  his  being  wrecked  to  his  being 
barely  wind-bound,  as  a  blessing  sent  them  from  above,  and 
calling  it  by  that  blasphemous  name.” 

Fielding  wrote  in  savage  spirit,  in  keeping  with  the 
savage  times,  and  he  was  making  that  voyage  which  he 
had  every  reason  to  know  would  be  his  last  journey, 
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because  of  his  advanced  disease— he  died  at  Lisbon  within 
two  months  of  his  landing  there — so  that  his  remarks  lost 
nothing  in  bitterness.  Men  who  were  kidnapped  into  the 
navy,  and  lured  by  lies  into  the  army,  in  either  case  to  be 
flogged  and  hanged  on  slender  provocation,  and  in  every 
way  treated  like  brutes,  who  were  at  every  turn  repressed 
and  crushed  by  their  superiors,  were  not  likely  to  err  on  the 
side  of  humanity.  And  whatever  their  charges  were  their 
work  was  neither  light  nor  over  profitable. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  Fielding  maligned  the 
hovellers,  a  man  who  knew  them  well,  the  Rev.  John  Gilmore, 
a  Ramsgate  rector,  told  the  other  side  of  the  story  in 
defending  them  from  hostile  criticism.  He  said  : — “  Com¬ 
plaints  are  sometimes  made  of  the  amounts  charged  by  these 
men  for  services  rendered  ;  but  the  cases  of  a  good  hovel  are 
few  and  far  between  ;  and  often  the  luggers  put  out  to  sea, 
night  after  night,  throughout  a  stormy  winter,  hanging  about 
the  Sands,  in  wind  and  rain,  and  snow  and  mists,  the  men 
half  frozen  with  the  cold,  and  half  smothered  with  the  flying 
surf  and  spray,  and  often  week  after  week  they  thus  suffer 
and  endure,  and  do  not  make  a  penny  piece  each  man  ; 
working  their  hardest,  without  any  other  result,  than  that  of 
getting  more  and  more  into  debt  at  home,  and  almost 
tempted  to  become  disheartened  with  it  all,  hardly  able  to 
hope  against  hope.” 

The  truth  was  and  is  that  hovellers  were  carrying  on 
their  trade  with  the  laudable  purpose  of  making  a  living,  and 
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coulcl  not  be  any  more  expected  to  give  their  services  for 
nothing  than  a  successful  barrister  or  a  cabinet  minister,  or 
even  an  archbishop.  People  who  would  be  aghast  at  the 
idea  of  these  distinguished  members  of  the  community  work¬ 
ing  for  nothing  would  expect  a  hoveller  to  stand  by  in  stormy 
weather,  get  drenched  to  the  skin,  frozen  to  the  bone,  and 
then,  in  a  delirium  of  philanthropy,  rush  into  a  small  craft  and 
hurl  himself  into  the  peril  of  a  raging  sea,  so  little  anticipat¬ 
ing  reward  for  his  skill  and  courage  and  endurance,  that  he 
would  be  taken  aback  at  proffered  remuneration. 

A  man  must  live,  and  hovellers  and  fishers  do  not  make 
so  much  out  of  their  toil  that  they  can  afford  to  take  less  than 
the  market  value  of  their  operations.  Seafarers  look  upon 
their  calling  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  man,  and 
wish  to  be  suitably  rewarded,  and  the  greatest  incentive 
to  success  is  the  prospect  of  adequate  remuneration  for 
services  performed.  In  such  cases  as  Fielding’s,  which  are 
not  uncommon  to-day,  there  is  some  cause  for  soreness,  as 
anyone  will  realise  who  has  paid  for  small  boat  hire  at 
Brighton  on  an  August  Bank  Holiday.  But  in  such  a  case 
perhaps  one  feels  that  the  point  of  view  is  that  which  is  taken 
concerning  London  cab  hire.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  dealing  with  the  professional  boat-letter,  who  may 
never  have  done  a  day’s  deep  water  work  in  his  life,  and  the 
tanned  old  salt  who,  in  the  prime  of  summer  time,  will  let  out 
on  hire,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  the  craft  in  which  he  does  his 
lining  or  potting,  and  which  is  redolent  of  shell  and  other  fish. 
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THE  STRAITS 

WHEN  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  Straits  of 

D  over  there  is  the  feeling'  that  one  is  getting 
bottle-necked,  and  that  numberless  good  things 
are  crowding  into  that  Narrow  Sea,  which  is 
itself  at  all  times  so  full  of  every  sort  of  craft.  From  the 
North  Foreland  to  Dungeness  there  are  ports,  living  and 
dead,  that  furnish  every  kind  of  sailing  vessel  and  rowing- 
boat  surviving  from  the  most  distant  times,  and  linking  past 
with  present.  The  Cinque  Ports  have  their  mellowed 
memories,  and  places  as  ancient,  which  have  preserved  their 
vitality  and  enlarged  their  lives,  keep  up  sailing  traditions, 
and  do  not  lose  touch  with  changes  that  are  being  so  rapidly 
made  in  this  generation  of  disturbing  developments.  Deal 
and  Folkestone  may  be  taken  as  representatives  of  what  has 
been  and  what  is  in  the  way  of  fishing  craft  and  small 
sailing  vessels. 

Folkestone  has  a  marked  peculiarity  in  that  its  fishing 
vessels  are  adapted  for  power  as  well  as  sail,  and  are 
specially  engaged  in  tidal  operations.  In  the  harbour  you 
may  see  smacks,  at  low  water,  on  even  keels,  because  of  the 
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props  that  are  attached  to  the  sides,  keeping  the  vessel 
perpendicular  when  she  is  not  afloat.  The  arrangement  is 
a  good  one,  and  does  not  affect  the  satisfactory  working  of 
the  smack.  The  boats  are  fine,  handy,  seaworthy  structures, 
and  as  they  are  all  fitted  with  auxiliary  engines  they  are  far 
more  independent  of  the  weather  than  was  the  case  at  a  very 
recent  date. 

The  Folkestone  craft  are  lugger-rigged  motorboats,  and 
spend  part  of  the  year  in  trawling  and  part  in  lining.  The 
“  props  ”  referred  to  are  known  as  “  legs,”  port  and  starboard, 
and  are  a  peculiarity  which  cannot  fail  to  compel  the  notice 
of  any  student  of  fishing  vessels. 

The  fishing  being  mostly  tidal,  the  men  going  to  sea 
according  to  tide  and  returning  in  the  same  fashion,  means 
as  a  rule  an  absence  of  about  twelve  hours.  These  short 
trips  have  an  advantage  in  that  the  men  can  enjoy  home 
life  ;  but  there  is  the  drawback  of  going  round  with  the 
clock,  as  the  tide  runs,  so  that  if  a  man  goes  to  sea  to-day 
at  one  he  will  go  to-morrow  at  about  two,  and  so  on. 
From  the  housewife’s  standpoint  the  system  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  and  she  would  like  to  alter  the 
workings  of  Nature,  to  make  them  more  adaptable  to  the 
convenience  of  humanity.  But  the  Folkestone  fisherman  is 
used  to  the  life  and  is  satisfied  if  he  can  get  to  sea  in  some¬ 
thing  like  comfort.  This  he  is  enabled  to  do  to  a  large 
extent  by  turning  in  to  the  Fishermen’s  Bethel  on  the  Fish 
Quay,  and  fortifying  himself  with  tea  or  coffee  and  other 
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refreshment  before  going  on  board.  The  Bethel  is  specially 
managed  to  meet  his  needs,  and  it  also  works  on  the  tidal 
system,  so  that  as  the  moon  goes  her  rounds  the  fishers  may 
be  seen  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  getting  ready  for  the 
trip.  The  matter  is  different  if  the  smack  is  leaving  for 
single  boating  for  several  days  or  a  week,  for  in  that  case  the 
crew  settle  down  on  board  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  have 
not  so  much  broken  time. 

Folkestone  in  bygone  days  was  a  fishing  place  of  first 
importance,  and  an  indication  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  founder,  in  1674,  °f  the 
Harvey  Grammar  School  in  the  town,  that  of  the  twenty 
boys  it  was  designed  to  educate,  preference  was  to  be  given 
to  the  sons  of  fishermen.  Times  have  altered  indeed  since 
those  easy-going  days,  and  while  sail  holds  its  own,  as  such, 
as  much  in  the  Straits  as  anywhere  else  on  our  coasts  great 
changes  have  come  about  because  of  mechanical  propulsion. 

These  changes  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel  have 
been  accompanied  by  even  more  striking  changes  across  the 
water,  especially  on  the  Breton  Coast.  In  Brittany, 
renowned  as  the  home  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  French 
fishermen,  both  inshore  and  deep  sea  fishing  has  reached  the 
turning-point  from  prosperity  to  disaster,  mainly  through  the 
abandonment  of  the  Icelandic  and  Newfoundland  cod 
fisheries.  Twenty-five  years  ago  forty  or  so  vessels  sailed 
from  Paimpol,  the  capital  of  Brittany,  for  the  land  of  glaciers 
and  volcanoes  and  the  gloomy,  foggy  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
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and  there  were  to  be  seen  hard  at  work  those  famous  vessels 
described  by  Pierre  Loti  in  Pecheur  d' Islands.  The  deep 
sea  men  went  for  the  long  voyage,  from  March  to  September, 
and  it  was  always  assumed  that  not  all  the  toilers  who  set 
forth  after  the  solemn  blessing  of  themselves  and  their  craft 
would  return.  The  Atlantic  claimed  its  victims  in  the 
north  and  west,  and  their  names  were  added  to  the  lists 
on  land  memorials.  But  the  far  fisheries  ceased  to  pay,  with 
the  consequent  dwindling  of  the  Paimpol  fleet  to  five  vessels, 
and  a  prospect  of  extinction. 

This  decay  is  an  element  inseparable  from  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  Channel  fishing  vessels,  for  the  Breton  men  and 
their  smacks  are  well  known  to  our  Channel  workers,  and  in 
the  old  warehouses  on  the  quays  at  Poole  are  stocks  of  the 
Newfoundland  cod  such  as  the  Paimpol  fishers  get  and  bring 
from  Newfoundland  and  Iceland. 

It  was  from  Paimpol  that  the  smack  La  Marie  sailed  for 
the  cold  northern  sea  and  opened  the  story  of  An  Iceland 
Fisherman.  Her  six  huge,  square-built  fishers,  drinking  in 
the  dismal  cabin  which  reeked  of  fish  pickle  and  bilge  water, 
were  true  sons  of  Brittany.  The  massive  table  filled  the 
whole  of  the  cabin  floor  space,  leaving  just  enough  room  to 
move  round  the  table  and  sit  on  the  narrow  lockers.  There 
were  the  thick  overhead  beams  and  the  berths,  looking  as  if 
they  were  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  timbers,  like  vaults  for 
the  dead.  The  wainscotting  was  rough  and  worn,  steeped 
in  salt  and  damp,  and  defaced  and  polished  by  the  continual 
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rubbing  of  hands.  This  was  the  environment  for  six  long 
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months  of  the  Channel  Frenchmen  who  went  north  and 
west  for  the  fishing. 

This  association  of  the  Channel  with  the  distant  fisheries 
completes  the  remarkable  link  which  connects  the  South 
Coast  with  all  the  great  fishing  grounds  and  carries  on  the 
fishing  traditions  of  centuries.  There  has  always  been  rivalry 
of  a  robust  character  between  the  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
on  the  Channel  shores,  and  they  long  ago  learned  to 
understand  and  sympathise  with  each  other’s  dangers  and 
lives.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  men  of  the  two  nations 
meet  each  other  in  large  numbers  at  some  of  the  Channel 
ports,  and  at  Newlyn,  for  instance,  which  is  at  the  Land’s 
End,  where  the  splendid  Ship  Institute  is  managed  by  the 
Royal  National  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  English 
and  French  fishers  will  crowd  out  the  premises  and  enjoy 
themselves  quietly  after  their  own  fashion. 

That  spirit  of  understanding  was  stirringly  illustrated  on 
an  August  day  in  1704.  On  a  Saturday,  about  noon,  a 
fisher  lad  and  a  friend  were  peacefully  on  board  a  mackerel 
boat  lying  off  Folkestone  when  they  saw  three  men,  one  a 
negro,  running  towards  them.  The  negro  had  a  knife  in 
his  hand,  and  rushing  up  to  the  fisher  lad  he  threatened  to 
kill  him  if  he  resisted  or  raised  an  alarm;  By  this  time  the 
two  lads,  one  of  whom  was  a  servant,  realised  that  of  the 
three  assailants  two  were  Frenchmen  ;  but  there  was  no 
time  for  enquiry  into  their  purpose,  nor  was  that  necessary, 
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for  the  fisher  lad  was  ordered  to  help  in  getting  the  boat 
away.  He  obeyed,  and  soon  found  that  they  were  making 
for  the  French  coast  ;  then  he  began  to  understand  that  he 
had  been  kidnapped  and  that  in  the  struggle  his  friend  had 
been  thrown  overboard  by  the  nigger.  The  lad  learned  too 
that  the  men  had  escaped  from  prison  at  Dover  and  were 
making  a  dash  in  the  stolen  boat  for  their  own  coast.  First 
they  tried  to  reach  Calais,  and  failing  headed  for  Boulogne, 
where  they  landed.  The  lad  was  taken  before  the  Governor 
and  was  sent  to  prison,  which  seemed  a  hard  fate.  But  the 
two  Frenchmen  were  fishermen,  and  on  the  Monday  they 
visited  him  in  gaol,  provided  him  with  food  and  drink, 
and  arranged  with  the  keeper  to  let  him  have  all  he  needed. 
More  than  that,  they  undertook  to  secure  his  freedom.  They 
kept  their  word,  and  when  they  returned  they  told  the  fisher 
lad  that  they  had  collected  ^io  to  ransom  him  and  his  boat. 
The  money  was  paid,  and  the  lad  was  freed  and  was  put 
on  board  his  boat,  to  make  his  own  way  back  to  Folkestone. 
So  far  the  Frenchmen  had  acted  well,  and  they  did  even 
better  in  sending  a  letter  to  the  owner  of  the  boat  saying  : 
“  These  men  underwritten  are  willing  to  send  you  their 
names,  and  to  tell  you  that  they  have  disbursed  for  your  boat 
and  your  men  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  sterling.  Do  the  same 
for  them  if  occasion  permit.”  The  lad  got  the  boat  safely 
back,  and  the  return  of  it,  with  the  payment  of  the  ransom 
for  his  freedom  gained  the  good  will  of  rough  hard  men  in 
rough  hard  times  when  knocks  and  blows  were  taken  as 
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part  of  the  day's  work,  for  we  were  at  war  with  France,  and 
Englishmen  were  constantly  escaping  from  French  gaols, 
and  not  hesitating  to  remove  anyone  who  stood  between  them 
and  freedom.  Not  too  much  anger,  therefore,  could  be  felt 
at  the  disposal  of  the  unlucky  companion  of  the  fisher  lad 
who  in  the  struggle  was  thrown  overboard  by  the  negro,  and 
of  whose  drowning  Folkestone  had  knowledge  before  the 
redemption  of  the  fisher  lad  himself  became  known  in  the 
town. 

Ramsgate  maintains  the  place  it  has  held  for  centuries  in 
the  fishing  world,  and  its  craft  offers  a  great  variety  of  sail, 
steam  and  motor  vessels.  The  drift  of  the  industry  is 
towards  the  North,  but  the  Straits  and  the  Channel  attract 
many  of  the  fishermen,  while  the  nearness  of  the  Coot  lwins 
connect  the  port  with  salvage,  hovelling  and  life-saving*  to  an 
uncommon  degree.  The  fluctuations  and  changes  which 
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are  inseparable  from  deep  sea  and  inshore  fishing  have  been 
and  are  known  at  Ramsgate.  It  is  something  of  a  unique 
link  between  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea  grounds,  and 
the  leaven  of  Brixham  is  found  in  the  port,  the  fishing  there 
having  been  largely  developed  by  the  Devon  men.  The 
perilous  waters  of  the  Ramsgate  region  are  not  attractive, 
especially  in  winter,  from  the  fisherman’s  point  of  view,  and 
the  sailing  vessels  go  seaward,  largely  single-boating.  W  ith 
the  development  of  steam  and  internal  combustion  engines 
the  difficulties  of  leaving  and  entering  harbour  grow  gradually 
less  and  it  becomes  easier  and  safer  for  fishing  vessels  to  work 
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on  more  distant  grounds  than  the  home  waters  afforded  in 
recent  years.  Ramsgate  provides  a  very  interesting  study  to 
anyone  who  is  attracted  by  fishing  craft  and  their  people, 
giving,  as  it  does,  examples  of  the  old  and  the  new  both 
in  man  and  ship. 

The  vessels  now  fishing  out  of  Ramsgate  are  mostly 
steam  drifters  of  small  type,  from  about  35  tons  to  40  tons 
register.  In  pre-war  days  the  fishing  fleet  was  practically 
without  exception  composed  of  sailing  trawlers,  numbering 
about  150.  About  fifty  were  lost  by  enemy  action,  the  rest 
left  the  port  and  were  mostly  sold,  but  about  twenty-five  still 
remain.  The  existing  fishing  fleet  includes  a  number  of 
small  motor  boats.  The  Ramsgate  fleet  at  present  consists 
of:  Steam  drifters,  30;  sailing  smacks,  25;  small  motor 
boats,  12. 


CHAPTER  VII 
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EVEN  in  these  days,  when  you  may  step  aboard  a 
fine  paddle-steamer  at  London  Bridge  and  thrash 
down  the  Thames  to  Margate,  you  may  occasion¬ 
ally  see  a  lumbering  sailing  vessel  resembling  the 
old  Margate  hoy  on  which  Lamb  dwelt  with  such  loving 
reminiscence.  “  Can  I  forget  thee,  thou  old  Margate  Hoy, 
with  thy  weather-beaten,  sun-burnt  captain,  and  his  rough 
accommodations — ill-exchanged  for  the  foppery  and  fresh¬ 
water  niceness  of  the  modern  steam  packet?  To  the  winds 
and  waves  thou  committedst  thy  goodly  freitage,  and  didst 
ask  no  aid  of  magic  fumes,  and  spells,  and  boiling  cauldrons. 
With  the  gales  of  heaven  thou  wentest  swimmingly  ;  or, 
when  it  was  their  pleasure,  stoodest  still  with  sailor-like 
patience.  .  .  .  And  when  the  o’er  washing  billows  drove  us 
below  deck  (for  it  was  far  gone  in  October,  and  we  had  stiff 
and  blowing  weather)  how  did  thy  ” — Lamb  was  writing  of 
the  man  who  was  “  cook,  mariner,  attendant,  chamberlain” 
— “officious  ministerings,  still  catering  for  our  comfort,  with 
cards,  and  cordials,  and  thy  more  cordial  conversation,  alleviate 
the  closeness  and  the  confinement  of  thy  else  (truth  to  say) 
not  very  savoury,  not  very  inviting,  little  cabin  !  ” 
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Perhaps  the  chief  resemblance  between  the  old  Margate 
hoy  and  the  Margate  steamer  of  to-day  is  that  they  both 
carried  the  same  type  of  passenger.  There  was  the  astonish¬ 
ing  young  man  of  whom  Lamb  said,  “He  was  the  greatest 
liar  I  had  met  with  then,  or  since.”  There  are  still  young 
men  of  high  romance  on  most  journeys  by  water  to  Margate, 
but  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  hoy’s  cabin  and  the 
luxurious  accommodation  provided  to-day. 

The  term  “  hoy  ”  was  applied  to  a  small  vessel  which  was 
usually  rigged  as  a  sloop.  The  type  was  extensively  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods  on  the  coast,  and  was 
a  great  favourite  for  short  distances.  It  was  a  convenient 
form  of  transport,  and  as  the  vessel  could  be  stopped  by 
hailing  from  shore  it  acquired  the  name  of  “hoy,”  the  ex¬ 
clamation  “  Ho !  ”  or  “  Hay  !  ”,  coming  from  the  Danes,  and 
meaning  “  Stop,”  being  the  origin  of  the  word. 

The  Margate  hoy  and  her  steam  successors  have  been  the 
butt  of  many  superior  people,  and  the  voyage  has  always 
been  something  of  a  fearsome  adventure  to  the  sensitive. 
Lone  before  Lamb  wrote  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barham  told 
us  of  the  vulgar  boy  at  Margate,  Charles  Dibdin  had  given 
to  the  world  some  astonishing  doggerel  called  “  Margate 
Hoy”  : — 

Standing  one  summer’s  day  on  the  Tower  Slip, 

Careless  how  I  my  time  should  employ, 

It  popp’d  in  my  head  that  I’d  take  a  trip 
Aboard  of  a  Margate  Hoy. 
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I  took  a  few  slops,  such  as  shirts  and  a  coat, 

For  of  prog  I  knew  well  they’d  be  stored  ; 

Then  I  hail’d  a  pair  of  oars,  shoved  off  my  boat, 

And  away  I  dashed  aboard. 

Which  is,  at  any  rate,  a  variation  on  “  Tom  Bowling.” 

It  was  an  inseparable  feature  of  the  Margate  hoy  that 
there  should  be  much  eating  and  drinking,  whistling  and 
singing,  a  gale  that  made  people  ill — a  comic  element  to 
which  the  poet  did  necessary  justice  :  “  Sick  as  death,  wet 
as  muck,  from  the  heel  to  the  chin  ” — then  the  restoration  of 
rapture  when  the  Margate  lights  were  seen  and  the  be¬ 
draggled  passengers  landed.  Pretty  much  the  same  thing, 
in  the  essentials,  may  be  witnessed  to-day,  after  a  breeze  ;  but 
the  Margate  trip  keeps  its  hold  of  countless  good  Britons  who 
are  either  going  for  a  day  afloat  or  travelling  by  water  instead 
of  train,  often  at  the  beginning  of  their  summer  holidays. 

Any  hurt  to  sensitiveness  which  is  felt  on  board  the 
Margate  or  kindred  boats  is  more  than  healed  by  the 
fascination  of  the  few  hours’  run  to  the  coast  and  the 
opportunity  to  see  most  of  the  types  of  sailing  vessels  that 
are  still  afloat.  Foremost,  and  in  some  ways  most  attractive 
of  them  all,  are  the  barges,  flat-bottomed,  big  ruddered,  lee- 
boarded,  rigged  with  a  sprit-mainsail,  foresail  and  mizzen, 
and  presenting  an  appearance  which  has  remained  practically 
unchanged  for  generations. 

The  Thames  barge  is  the  finest  vessel  of  her  class,  a 
good  sailer,  a  handy  and  gluttonous  carrier  of  varied  and 
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amazing  loads,  and  providing  for  the  bargees  accommodation 
much  superior  to  that  afforded  by  other  structures  of  the 
same  class.  The  boats  of  the  Sambre  and  Oise  Canal 
fascinated  Stevenson,  who,  in  An  Inland  Voyage ,  declared 
that  he  and  his  companion  had  projected  an  old  age  on  the 
canals  of  Europe.  He  went  on  board  one  of  the  “water 
villas,”  where  Monsieur  and  Madame  the  bargees  apologised 
for  their  cabin  ;  they  had  not  been  rich  enough  to  make  it 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  Thames  bargee  to  offer  excuses  for 
either  craft  or  cabin.  The  cabin  is  right  aft,  well  placed,  well 
lighted  and  well  ventilated,  with  a  dignified  companion-way, 
hooded  ship-shape  ;  and  there  is  ample  deck-room,  especially 
when  the  hatches  are  on  and  the  barge  is  not  too  deeply 
laden.  But  she  has  no  load-line,  no  free-board  and  no 
bulwarks — except  apologies  for  them  ;  so  that  when  work¬ 
ing  zealously,  which  is  her  habit  when  she  works  at  all, 
she  is  awash  and  awallow. 

Many  far  less  alluring  sights  are  seen  than  Thames 
barges,  especially  at  eventide,  passing  under  the  bridges 
Blackfriars,  Waterloo  and  Westminster  way,  with  lowered 
mast,  all  snugged  down,  and  man-handled  by  huge  sweeps 
to  her  mooring-place  in  the  stream  or  taken  alongside  a 
wharf.  In  the  distance,  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  with  the 
H  ouses  of  Parliament  silhouetted  against  a  glowing  sunset, 
the  figures  at  the  slow  sweeps  suggest  gondoliers,  but  I  am 
not  the  man  to  go  and  tell  them  so. 
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Women  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  human  equipment  of 
the  barge,  and  some  of  them,  to  whom  the  craft  has  been  a 
life-long  home,  have  turned  the  after  part  into  something  of 
my  lady’s  bower.  At  coast  ports  to  which  the  barges  trade 
there  are,  at  the  week  end  in  fine  summer  time,  hours  to 
spare  for  deck  repose  and  rest,  so  the  ladies  of  the  barge  will 
rig  awnings  and  produce  deck-chairs  or  use  other  seats,  and, 
secure  in  the  privacy  of  an  outer  berth  at  a  quayside  or  at 
an  unfrequented  wharf,  will  read  or  doze  or  while  away  the 
time  in  pleasant  talk.  And  it  is  indeed  agreeable  to  gaze 
upon  such  a  spectacle,  warmed  and  illumined  by  glorious 
sunshine. 

At  an  East  Coast  port,  one  placid  week-end  summer  day, 
I  had,  camera  in  hand,  clambered  across  some  smacks  to 
photograph  a  barge  from  the  Thames.  When  I  reached 
her  I  unexpectedly  came  upon  the  sight  of  two  ladies  dozing 
on  deck,  under  an  awning,  fortified  with  cushions  and  light 
literature,  which  I  am  sure  was  of  the  type  the  genuine 
literary  gentleman  despises,  doubtless  because  he  cannot 
produce  it.  They  were  young  and  attractive  women,  and 
one  of  them,  seeing  the  apparition  of  myself,  rose  and  some¬ 
what  hastily  retired.  The  other  sat  her  ground,  so  to  speak, 
and  gazed  with  interest,  not,  perhaps,  unexpectantly,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  art.  Honestly  speaking  I  was  rather  taken 
aback,  for  it  is  a  precarious  thing  to  intrude  upon  the  privacy 
of  a  bargee’s  rest ;  but  I  had  the  inspiration  to  act  as  nearly 
as  I  could  in  the  fashion  of  the  hero  who,  I  was  certain, 
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graced  the  pages  of  the  three-halfpennyworth  of  romance 
which  the  bargee-ess  was  absorbing.  So  I  apologised  for 
my  intrusion,  and  asked  if  I  might  photograph  the  barge. 

Smiling  permission  was  given,  and  I  took  a  photograph  ;; 
then,  emboldened,  I  asked  that  I  might  take  another, 
graced  by  the  presence  of  the  lady ;  and  again  I  was 
graciously  accommodated. 

“  If  it  is  good,”  I  said,  “  I  will  send  you  a  print.  Will 
you  give  me  the  address  ?  But  I  can  post  it  to  the  name  of 
the  barge,  at  Faversham.” 

“No,  not  that,”  she  answered.  “Send  it  to  Captain 
- — ,  of  the - ,  at  Chatham.” 

I  declared  that  I  would,  and  got  back  to  the  quayside, 
where,  to  my  consternation,  I  almost  collided  with  a  man 
who  apparently  had  been  steadily  regarding  me. 

“  Ah  !  ”  I  observed  resourcefully,  for  he  was  a  powerful, 
red-faced  man,  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  there  was  a  wry 
sort  of  smile  round  a  dreadful  cigar  which  was  in  his  mouth. 

“Captain  - ,  of  the - barge?  I’m  going  to  send 

you  copies  of  the  photograph,  if  it’s  a  success.” 

“No,  I - well  aren’t  captain  of  any  barge!”  he 

answered,  with  deliberation,  and  I  was  relieved  to  hear 
it,  for  he  was  a  powerful  man,  with  a  wry  smile,  and  I  was 
between  him  and  the  salt  water.  And  I  had  taken  him  to 
be  the  husband  of  the  bargee-ess,  to  whom  I  had  spoken 
without  an  introduction. 

While  Barking  shares  with  Brixham  the  claim  to  be 
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the  real  cradle  of  trawling,  there  are  reasons  for  ofivino- 
preference  to  the  Devon  port,  the  Thames-side  town 
has  many  historical  associations  with  the  days  of  smacks. 
I  here  is  little  in  Barking  that  suggests  the  fresh  sea,  but 
within  living  memory  the  town  had  1 80  vessels  engaged  in 
the  trawling  and  line  fisheries  and  they  went  out  fleeting 
and  single  boating  during  a  long  period  ;  while  there  was  a 
considerable  industry  in  building,  equipping  and  repairing 
smacks. 

But  Barking  is  no  longer  actively  connected  with  the 
deep  sea  fishing,  and  its  name  is  not  given  in  lists  of  ports 
of  registry  for  the  craft  which  used  to  sail  so  smartly  up 
and  down  the  Thames. 

Greenwich  and  Gravesend  kept  Barking  company  in 
the  fishing  world,  and  some  attempts  were  made  to  establish 
smack  building  ;  but  smacks  and  crews  were  leaving  London 
River  and  becoming  attached  to  East  Coast  ports,  so  that 
Barking  as  a  fishing  centre  lost  its  place  and  died. 

But  while  these  ancient  places  vanished  from  fishing, 
London’s  link  with  the  great  fishing-grounds  not  only 
remained  unbroken  but  strengthened.  In  the  days 
of  the  sailing  fleets  the  swiftest  of  the  smacks,  the 
famous  cutters,  some  of  the  finest  and  smartest  of  which 
were  long-boomers  and  made  quick  passages  to  their  destin¬ 
ation,  kept  close  touch  with  Billingsgate,  and  many  old 
pictures  show  long-boomers  at  the  market,  discharging  fish 
collected  from  fleeting  smacks  on  the  Dogger  or  other 
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North  Sea  banks  and  brought  home  by  the  cutters.  When 
these  sailing  vessels  were  superseded  by  steam  carriers, 
running  to  and  from  the  fleets  of  steam  trawlers  which  had 
driven  away  the  smacks,  the  term  “  cutter  "  survived,  and 
to-day  the  carrier  is  still  called  the  “cutter"  and  the  crew 
“  cuttermen." 

I  never  cross  London  Bridge  without  looking  at 
Billingsgate,  and  if  a  “cutter" — or  “cutters" — is  there  and 
has  not  started  seaward  again,  at  the  gallant  little  steam¬ 
boat,  which  is  lying  off  the  market. 

If  the  “  cutter  "  from  one  or  both  fleets  now  working  in  the 
North  Sea  is  alongside  Billingsgate  she  is  to  be  noticed  as 
a  rule  before  noon,  for  she  wastes  no  time  after  her  fish  is 
discharged,  and  gets  away  down  river,  for  fresh  coal  and  ice 
supplies. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
appearance  of  Billingsgate  from  the  river,  and  the  “  cutters  " 
have  not  altered  much  ;  but  probably  before  long  we  shall 
see  changes,  and  one  of  the  first  will  be  the  disappearance  of 
the  tall  funnel  which  characterises  steam  trawlers,  for  oil  is 
superseding  coal,  and  it  cannot  be  long  before  “cutters" 
discard  smoke-stacks. 

Billingsgate  Market  remains,  despite  all  changes  in 
fishing  and  the  means  of  getting  and  distributing  fish. 
There  was  the  notable  case  of  an  effort  to  establish  a  market 
at  Shad  well.  The  hopeful  and  enthusiastic  promoters  of 
the  enterprise  believed  that  Shadwell  would  be  more 
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convenient  than  Billingsgate,  being  nearer  the  sea ;  but 
Billingsgate  was  nearer  the  heart  of  London  and  the  vast 
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network  of  railways,  and  the  Shadwell  scheme  collapsed. 

Quite  lately  the  area  which  should  have  developed  into  a 
busy  fish  market  was  opened  by  the  King  as  a  public  park. 
So  Billingsgate  and  its  linguistic  associations  remain,  with 
the  unchanging  eel-boats  from  Holland  in  a  cluster  outside, 
looking  just  as  they  have  looked  for  generations. 

Travellers  by  rail  to  Thanet  may  often  see,  in  passing 
Whitstable,  the  “  oyster  smacks  ”  which  are  used  in  the 
oyster  fisheries.  Every  fishing  community  has  its  own  way  of 
describing  craft,  and  at  Whitstable  the  “oyster  smack,” 
which  is  not  a  smack  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is 
called  a  yawl. 

There  are  the  yawls  used  by  the  Fileymen  and  others, 
b'g.  staunch  vessels  fit  for  their  North  Sea  work,  differing 
greatly  from  the  Whitstable  yawl,  which  is  much  smaller, 
ranging  from  ten  to  twenty-five  tons.  She  is  clincher  built, 
with  yacht-like  overhanging  counter,  and  cutter  rigged,  with 
boomed  mainsail,  topsail,  foresail,  and  jib.  She  has  a  smart, 
somewhat  pert  appearance,  and  looks  much  more  like  a 
pleasure  craft  than  a  workaday  fishing  boat.  Her  lot  is 
cast  in  pleasant  circumstances  and  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  her  cargo  meeting  the  fate  of  that  which  is  too  often 
known  to  the  deep  sea  man.  In  these  days  the  best 
equipped  of  the  craft  are  motor  driven. 

The  oyster  industry  has  been  cherished  for  many  centuries, 
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and  the  Romans  paid  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  this 
bivalve  in  Britain.  When  markets  are  bad,  glutted  with 
round  and  flat  fish,  the  deep  sea  man  has  to  make  the  best 
of  his  ill  luck,  even  when  he  has  to  throw  his  hard-won 
catches  overboard,  because  it  will  not  pay  to  send  them  to 
market ;  but  the  oyster  lover  is  always  at  large,  and  it  would 
go  hard  indeed  with  the  Whitstable  man  to  be  called  upon 
to  jettison  his  catch — as  hard,  perhaps,  as  it  would  go  with 
the  gourmet  to  be  deprived  of  his  cherished  delicacy. 

From  the  Whitstable  district  the  fleet  of  oyster  boats 
may  be  seen  at  work,  fifty  or  more  together,  gathering  the 
oyster  harvest  under  conditions  which  approach  perfection, 
from  a  Sybaritic  fisher’s  point  of  view.  The  harvest  is  there, 
and,  like  harvests  ashore,  varies  with  the  season. 

The  renowned  Whitstable  oyster-beds,  or  flats,  are 
covered  with  water  varying  from  6  ft.  to  26  ft.  in  depth,  and 
during  a  season  enormous  numbers  of  oysters  will  be  put  on 
the  market  from  Whitstable  alone. 

The  shellfish  are  taken  from  the  beds  by  dredging,  the 
dredge  to-day  being  practically  the  same  as  that  which  has 
been  used  for  centuries.  With  this  implement  the  oyster  is 
dragged  from  the  sea-bed,  the  immature  fish  being  promptly 
put  back  into  the  water,  to  grow  and  swell  the  catch  another 
day. 

The  dredge  is  a  triangular  implement  of  wrought  iron,  and 
each  smack  works  with  a  “fleet’'  of  five  or  six  dredges,  so 
that  the  crew  of  four  men  is  kept  busy  attending  to  the  gear. 
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The  vessel  sails  and  drifts  with  wind  and  tide,  and  the 
dredges  are  kept  clear  of  each  other,  the  two  heaviest 
being  dragged  from  the  bow,  two  of  medium  weight  from 
midships,  and  the  two  lightest  from  the  stern.  The  skipper 
takes  the  steering  and  the  stern  dredges,  and  like  his  brother 
of  the  deep  sea  he  never  knows  when  he  is  going  to  foul  an 
obstruction.  His  craft  may  be  brought  up  with  a  jerk, 
caused  by  a  dredge  getting  entangled  with  a  rock  or  other 
obstacle,  but  a  lost  dredge  does  not  much  matter,  and  there  is 
a  probability  of  recovery  by  men  who  are  on  the  look  out 
for  such  oddments  as  the  sea  may  yield.  The  dredging 
continues,  despite  lost  apparatus,  and  here  again  is  contrast 
with  the  trawlerman,  especially  in  the  North  Sea.  On 
many  of  the  fishing-banks  there  are  obstructions  owing  to 
the  War,  and  heavy  loss  has  been  sustained  through  fouling 
wrecks.  It  is  a  serious  thing  when  all  the  gear  that  is  down 
goes,  yet  steam  trawlers  have  lost  net  after  net  repeatedly — 
one  trawler  was  reported  to  have  lost  her  gear  seven  times 
in  a  short  period,  through  contact  with  wreckage  and  other 
obstacles. 

When  the  haul  is  made  and  the  oyster  dredge  is  emptied 
on  deck,  the  unwanted  catch,  small  fish  and  so  on,  is  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  shellfish, 
most  of  which  is  despatched  to  London  without  delay. 
The  journey  is  quick  indeed  to-day,  with  rail  and  motor 
transit,  compared  with  the  slow  progress  by  waggon  a 
century  ago. 
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A  marked  difference  between  this  oyster  fishing  and 
that  of  the  deep  sea  is  that  it  is  a  strict  preserve.  The 
oyster  is  as  carefully  cultivated  and  tended  as  is  a  prospective 
harvest  ashore,  and  only  the  chosen  may  go  forth  and  fish. 
But  outside  the  three-mile  limit  of  our  shores  anyone  who 
cares  to  make  the  venture  may  go  and  shoot  a  trawl  or  cast 
lines.  There  is  no  cultivation,  no  tending  ;  but  all  is  not 
profit  that  comes  to  the  net,  and  the  trawlerman  does  not 
spend  the  time  on  trying  to  preserve  immature  fish  that  the 
dredger  gives  to  the  young  oyster. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  Greenwich  was  described  as  an 
'‘emporium  of  shrimps,  a  reservoir  of  beer,”  but  the  times 
have  altered,  the  shrimps  have  diminished  in  quantity,  and 
the  beer  in  bulk  and  quality.  When  Greenwich  Park  was 
crowded  with  hilarious  Cockneys  enormous  quantities  of 
shrimps  were  a  necessary  feature  of  an  outing,  and  even 
to-day  considerable  quantities  of  the  delicacy  are  devoured 
with  appropriate  relish.  The  lovers  of  the  little  creature 
are  not  to  be  put  off  their  appetite  by  the  fact — even  if  they 
know  it— that  shrimps,  though  ranking  as  shellfish,  have 
been  called  “sea  insects.” 

In  earlier  days  shrimping-boats  were  provided  with  wells, 
in  which  the  catches  were  kept  alive  until  home  was  reached, 
then  they  were  at  once  boiled  and  sent  to  market.  Thousands 
of  gallons  were  despatched  daily  to  the  London  market,  and  it 
was  a  grievance  with  the  shrimper  that  he  sometimes  received 
only  threepence  a  gallon,  although  the  retail  price  would  be  four 
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shillings  a  gallon.  But  railway  and  other  charges  were  very 
heavy,  the  cost  of  rail  transit  causing  as  much  bitter  criticism 
in  those  days  as  is  now  levelled  against  the  companies  in 
connection  with  the  carriage  of  fish.  But  at  times  shrimpers 
would  make  such  big  hauls  that  a  Leigh  boat  would  clear 
twenty  pounds  in  one  day. 

So  little  is  known  of  so  much  that  links  London  River 

and  fishing  craft.  Of  the  multitudes  who  cross  London 

* 

Bridge  on  foot  and  by  vehicle  only  an  infinitesimal  number 
ever  seem  to  show  interest  in  the  shipping  panorama  in  the 
Pool,  and  few  even  of  those  could  point  out  the  “cutters” 
at  Billingsgate  and  the  Dutch  eel-boats,  though  these  very 
people  would  perhaps  be  experts  in  the  latest  faces  “featuring” 
the  “pictures.”  Beyond  a  certain  point,  not  a  high  one, 
“pictures”  do  not  matter  ;  but  it  was  the  men  in  such  craft 
as  the  “  cutters  ”  who  in  the  War  saved  the  British  Empire 
from  destruction. 

In  making  this  general  survey  of  small  sailing  craft  of 
the  Channel  and  the  Thames  much  has  had  to  be  unsaid  ; 
but  typical  men,  vessels  and  ports  have  been  dealt  with,  to 
show  something  of  the  human  and  mechanical  means  by 
which  the  sea  is  used  and  conquered  in  the  service  of 
mankind. 
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